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| SHIP SUBSIDIES AND What benefit can 
THE FARMER ship subsidies 

bring the American farmer? The editorial 
on page 4 discusses the juestion 


NEW RAILROAD Ir i recent speech, 
POLICY Henry ¢ Wallace in- 
You must make a profit in Dollars 


and Cents to succeed in the threshing 
business. 


dicates tl ffects that continuance of 
present railroad rate would have on the 
industry and agriculture in the United 











The purchase of profitable ma- States Extracts from the address are 
chinery is the most important step given on pa 
the successful farmer or thresher- leila nadine te i 
akes. s ome grading 
man ¢ LIVE STOCK worth while as a 
& standard practice in shipping association 
work? The article on page 3 gives argu- > 
ments for and against 
* FOR A HOME In the editorial on “Con- J 
MARKET suming Our Farm Prod- LI 4 






ucts at Home,”’ on page 5. the view is ex- 
pressed that within ten years the home 
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Home Grading of Live Stock _ 








Should Shipping Associations Grade at Home or Sell by Mark? 


By Donald R. Murphy 


returns, or do you sell by mark?” 
is is the question we have been putting to ship- 
g association managers in different parts of lowa 
he last several months. By home grading we 
mean, of course, the practice of grading the hogs at 
the local shipping station by the manager, sending 
hem in to market without any marks of individual 
wnership, and pro-rating the returns among the 
shippers according to the manager’s records on the 
grade of hogs which each shipper contributes. 
Home grading is important for several reasons, but 
particularly because the association that adopts this 
practice shows that it is determined to take care of 
ts own business in the most complete way possible 
and is not relying upon commission companies or 
other agencies to do work which may better be done 
by the local association. It indicates also a tendency 
toward a higher standard of coéperative spirit in the 
association that adopts the method. 


1° YOU grade your hogs at home and pro-rate 


Managers Doubtful on Home Grading 


At the present time, however, not many managers 
look on the home grading method with much favor. 
Their objections seem to be based on two principal 
grounds: First, that it makes more work for the 
manager on the shipping day and also in the way of 
clerical work; second, that it is likely to cause dis- 
atisfaction among members, in creating controver- 
sies over the fairness of the grading and docking by 
the manager. 

C. M. Anderson, manager of the live stock shipping 
association at Decorah, Iowa’s biggest association, 
stressed the first objection in a talk I had with him 
the other day. 

Sometimes we get in twelve carloads of hogs in 
a single day,” said Mr. Anderson. “It seems almost 
physical impossibility to try to weigh, grade and 
stribute this stock according to grade, as it comes 

Then too, the farmers seem to like the other 
nethod better. Most men want all of their own hogs 
‘0 go in one car, regardless of grade.” 

Manager Art Jenkins, at West Union, Iowa, told 
me that up until two years ago the association did 
ise the home grading method. Since that time, how- 
ever, they have been selling by mark. “We made 
the change because each farmer seems to want a 
ietailed report on his own stuff and wants to be 
ure that his lot has been weighed and sold sepa- 
rately. The main benefit of the method of selling 
‘y mark is the greater satisfaction of the members 
of the association.” 

These opinions are probably typical of the views of 
Many association managers over the state. There 

however, a growing number of shipping associa- 
lions that are taking up the grading method, and 
they seem to find good reasons for its use. One as- 
‘sociation in western Iowa has been following a mod- 
ified form of home grading for several years, and 


with a good deal of success. 
One of the men connected 
with the organization writes: 

“The home grading which 
we have practiced has not 
been carried to the extent and 
detail which is usually consd- 
ered necessary. Unless there 
is a distinct difference, such 
as between butcher hogs and 
packers, we do not make sep- 
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arate classes or grades of one 
owner's hogs. Our practice is 
rather, when two or more 
loads are shipping on one day, to make as many 
grades as there are loads. If there are several loads, 
of course, it may be that some of them will be about 
the same grade. 

“We do not contend that the extent of grading 
practiced in our association gives each individual 
owner exact justice on every shipment. It is rather 
the thought of our members that one shipment may 
have a little poorer grade than the average and then 
another a little better; but thruout the year the re- 
sults will be about fair.” 


Packers Sometimes Force Home Grading 


Martin Sar, head of the live stock marketing de- 
partment of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, says 
that home grading is coming into use where associa- 
tions are shipping to small packers in different towns 
around the state. Home grading is forced upon the 
association in these instances because of the packers’ 
insistence that they conform to the customary buy- 
ing practice, Sinclair, for instance, insists that hogs 
be classified in three grades at the present time— 
packers, light butchers and heavy butchers, with the 
break at about 220 pounds. 

Roy Haskins, manager at Lamoni, Iowa, is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of home grading. “Home grading 
is profitable for a good many reasons,” said Has- 
kins. “In the first place, commission companies 
make an extra charge of from $2.50 to $3.50 on all 
coéperative shipments, when the pro-rating for the 
different companies is done by the commission firm. 
A good deal of shrink is saved by handling the 
hogs on the market as car lots rather than as indi- 
vidual groups. The extra work involved in running 
the pigs around to the different pens in order that 
they can be weighed up separately makes a con- 
siderable difference in the shrink on the average Ccar- 
load. Another point is that the scales have a ten- 
pound break. On this account, when a number of 
small lots are weighed up, their total weights on the 
records will be less than if they were all weighed 
as a carload at the same time. Still more important 
is the fact that the commission company is in a bet- 
ter position to make a good sale if the cars can be 
handled as a carload unit. Altogether, it seems to 

me that the extra work is 
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The Chicago Stock Yards, where most of lowa's hogs find a market 





very adequately repaid by 
the increased returns that 
this practice gives.” 

Knute Espe, secretary of 
the Iowa Coéperative Ship- 
pers, says: “I have always 
advocated home grading of 
hogs. I thoroly believe that 
it can be done much better 
at home by the manager 
than it is apt to be done in 
the office of the commis- 
sion men at Chicago. The 
manager is handling the 
hogs, while the commission 
man usually does the grad- 
ing in the office after the 
sale is made and depends 
on the home weights to 
guide him. Furthermore, 
as cooperative shipping of 
live stovk increases, it is 
going to be almost human- 
ly impossible to sort hogs 
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A Bunch of Porkers Getting Ready for Shipping Day 


for marks at the terminal markets. Milling the hogs 
around in the yards sorting for marks always add 
a considerable shrinkage and consequently a loss 
to the producer.” 

An objection that is commonly met when discuss- 
ing home grading is the fear of managers that some 
farmers may fill up their hogs so that they have a 
disproportionately heavy shrink. If hogs of this type 
are put into the load and the shrink on the whole 
load distributed evenly over all the hogs, the farm- 
er who plays the game square will lose money, while 
the man who filled his hogs to the limit will make, 
This is a matter which can be checked to a certain 
extent by care on the part of the manager. The 
only permanent cure of course, is the growth of a 
coéperative spirit which will make such practices 
impossible. 

Just as important an objection is the fear that 
the farmers will be dissatisfied with the way in 
which the manager handles the home grading As 
one shipping association man says, “The grading 
done by the commission firm may not be as accurate 
as it could be done by the local manager, but the 
commission firm is supposed to be disinterested, and 
at any rate, it is too far away to be effectively 
criticized.” 


Home Grading the Standard in California 


Home grading is a standard method of handling 
hogs in the coéperative live stock marketing organ- 
izations of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
in California. Local buying by agents of the packers 
was the rule there until an organizatiou was formed 
to concentrate hogs at different central points in the 
country and allow the representatives of the packers 
to bid on them by grade. At Tulare, California, I 
watched truck load after truck load of hogs go into 
the vards, run over the scales, be listed on the asso 
ciation records and sorted into three or four grades. 
The whole thing was done very rapidly and entirely 
without any adverse comment by the shippers. 

“Don't you ever have any kicks from the farmer 
on the way vou grade his hogs?” I asked Manager 
Bitner 

“We did at first,” he said, “before the farmers real- 
ly appreciated what the standards for the different 
grades were. After the work had been going on a 
few months, however, we seldom got a complaint. 
Occasionally a man will say he believes some of his 
hogs should have gone in a higher grade, but he is 
usually willing to admit that in the long run this 
will average up. His hogs may get the advantage of 
his neighbor's the next time and the deal be squared 
up in that way.” 

The extra clerical work to which the manager 
would be put in home grading is, of course, a point 
that does not tend to make the method very popular 
with some managers. Yet in this connection, Doctor 
Nourse, of the Iowa Agricultural College, says: 

‘On the basis of our study of many local associa- 
tions, it seems entirely practical for the manager to 
learn how to do this work. We believe it will then 
be done better and that the manager’s thoro under- 
standing of detail will enable him to give the mem- 
bers information and suggestions of very great value 
in improving the business of their association. Like- 
wise, if an association handles a hundred cars a 
year, the saving of two to three dollars per car 
which commission firms charge for prorating may 
serve to save some money (Concluded on page 12) 
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The Farmers’ Loss in Voting 
Power 
FLYERS one knows that for a century the 


farmers have steadily been losing in voting 


pow It is not so commonly known that in 
Towa, the eading vericultut il state of the 
Unio only 44 per ce nt of the people now live 


on farms. Back in the late 8O0’s and « irly 90's 
[own farmers comp ised about 65 per cent of 
th population, By 1900, the had 


been reduced to 56 per cent and by 1910 to 50 


perce ntage 


per cent \t the present rate, only one third 
of the Iowa people will be living on farms in 
1945 

The United States as a whole tells almost 
exactly the same story as Iowa. Back in 1890, 
the farmers of the United States could have 


out-voted all the rest of the peopl put to 
gether. By 1900, the city population had 

increased that cent of the 
population lived on farms. By 1910, this per 
centage had been reduced to 46 per cent, and 
by 1920 to 40 per cent. The figures which we 


have quoted probably under-state rather than 


only 50 per entire 


over-state the case, for they count as farm 
population all peopl living outside of ineor 


porati Out of the 42,500,000 people 
Ih ng outside of incorporated p! ices In 1920, 
least 8,000,000 belong 


d place Ss. 


ther vere probably at 
ing to families supported by men who spent 
town, altho they slept 


their davs working in 


at night in the country. It is exceedingly 
if more than one-third of the people 
States and 40 per cent of the 


farmers. 


doubtful 
of the United 


people of Lowa can be called genuine 


The farmer is losing continually in voting 


strength, but in place is securing economic 


power Whe n the farmers formed over half 
the population, they were a huge chaotic mass 
absolutely incapable of organization. They 


votes, but they did not have the organ 


had the 


ization to make the votes count. The big mon- 


eyed and industrial interests of the country, 


with scarcely any votes, but with intelligent or 
ganization, were far more successful in those 
days in getting what they wanted than were 


the farmers. 

Gross voting power has passed out of the 
but in its place has come 
kind that 
fifteen 
when only one-third 


hands of the farmer, 


economic bargaining power of the 
counts. We 
or twenty vears from now, 
of the people of Iowa actually live on farms, 
that the city people of Iowa will be far more 


really venture to say that 


solicitous of farmers and will take a much more 
intelligent interest in their problems than is the 
case today. The decline in the voting power of 


farmers, while it may make it somewhat more 


difficult for 


win positions of power, 


a certain type of demogague to 
will nevertheless make 


easier for farmers to organize themselves 


into effective economic units. Farmers have 
nothing to fear from the change. 
Cost of Distributing Meat 
WALLACE late in April 


ie RETARY 
National League of Women Vot- 


interesting figures on what makes the 


gave the 


ers sSotltte 
high cost of living. He pointed out that farm 
higher in price 
Distribution 


products were now very little 


back in 1913. 


than they wer 

prices, however, were nearly twice “as high. 
In 1913, it cost the butcher $3.19 to distribute 
# hundred pounds of meat whereas, in 1921, 


The explanation of this increased 
found chiefly in the 


it cost $5.86. 
cost of distribution is to be 
higher wages, meat cutters being paid $27.87 a 
week in 1991, as compared with $14.82 in 
1915. 

The conclusion of Secretary Wallace is that 
sweeping 


that the 


only way we can reduce distributing expenses 


unless we are prepared to mak: 


changes in our distributing system, 


is to cut wages, Anothe r alternative which 
might serve to avoid serious conflicts with la 


bor is to make an effort to place farm product 
prices as well as other prices on a level roughly 
We hope that 
Sec retary Wallace 
them careful at 
that they 


sort as it is for 


60 per cent ibove the pre-war, 
the caste 
delivered these 
tention It is 


about 


rn women to whom 
thoughts gave 
just as important 


think matters of this 


Iowa farmers. 


The Farm Bureau and Ship 
Subsidy 
WE WONDER if the members of the Amer- 
Bureau 


ship subsidy as 


real 
Presi 


a result of Howard’s 


ican Farm Federation are 


ly as much in favor of 
dent Howard thinks. As 
letter 
papers of the east now seem to think that the 
lined behind the 


This is not tru 


in support of ship subsidy, the news- 


farmers are now up solidly 
subsidy. 
The only excuse for a ship subsidy is to de 


velop a merchant marine which can be of help 


to our navy in time of war. As a disguised 
naval appropriation, a ship subsidy may be 
worth while. Hlowever, we very much doubt if 
any one representing the farmers is really in 


position to express a competent opinion on 


this particular matter, 


How will subsidized merchant marine help 
the American farmers? Will it actually make 
for lower ocean freights on the huge quanti 
ties of cotton and wheat which we send abroad ? 
Even tho there may be a temporary benefit in 


this respect, will it not be eventually neutral 
ized by the greater ease with which South 
American farm products are brought to the 
seaboard cities of the United States? Isn’t 
one of the big objects of the subsidized mer- 
chant marine to cultivate trade with South 


America, the carrying of manufactured goods 


to them and the return of South American farm 
products to us? 

In the long run, the corn belt farmer has 
very little reason to be interested in the subsi- 
dized merchant marine. Within a relatively 
short time, our corn belt farm products will all 
be consumed at home, and our chief interest 


in ocean freights will be the freights on Argen- 
tine and Australian farm products coming into 
the United Stat than the freights on 
corn belt farm products going to Europe. 
Before the we customarily paid every 
such Great Britain an 
ocean freight bill of $35,000,000. Now 
we propose not only to avoid paying out this 
$35,000,000 for ocean freight, but also to fur- 


es rathe r 


war, 
vear to countries as 


about 
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nish so much shipping that we can do busines, 
for other countries and have them pay us pe 
haps $30,000,000 a year. This dislocate, j, 
ternational trade balances. The easy thing to 
do unless we need a merchant marine for jaya) 
purposes in time of war, is to let such cou 
as Great Britain carry our goods for us. 
is one of the easiest things Great Brita 
do in endeavoring to liquidate her debt to us 


If we are really serious about having foreign 

. : 2f . . Se" 
countries pay off their debts, we should ow 
them to do every possible job which they ea; 


And carrying goods 
ships is one of the 


do better than we. 
to another 


Britain 


one nation 


things which Great does sup: , 
well. 

It may not be good policy for the An ur 
Farm Bureau active iy to oppose ship subsidy, 
but we would like Mr. Howard to mak 
clear his reasons for supporting it so strongly, 


It is a subject of very great interest to f 


ers, especially as freight rates continue | 


The Need of Inventive Genius 
in Banking 
[X THE mechanical world we have our inven- 


Mar- 


who have added greatly to the en- 


tive geniuses, such as Edison, Ford, 
coni, et al, 
joyment which all of us get out of life. Inven- 
tive genius is appreciated and rewarded in the 
industrial world 


The banking 


distrusts 


world, on the contrary, appar- 


ently inventive genius. True it is 


that 


make 


learned how to 


as a base of $10 
means of the checking sys 
credit devices. As 


banking methods 


bankers have gradually 
a dollar of gold serve 
credit by 
tem, reserve banks and other 
rolled by, 
unquestionably have been perfected, or, more 
properly speaking, the bulk of the population 
This 


industrial world had made 


worth of 


the centuries have 


has been educated to banking methods 
If the 
no further progress, however, than the banking 
would still be driving 
horses and buggies, and burning candles in our 


Is fine so far. 


world, we around with 
homes for light. 

The adoption of the Federal Reserve System 
in 1913, while it marked a long step forward in 
banking practice, Was in no sense an invention, 


application of common sense to 


but merely the 
a bad situation which had been recognized for 
decades. But even this slight change greatly 
shocked the bankers back in 1912 and 1915 
and for a time they bitterly fought the inaugu- 
ration of the Federal Reserve System. It may 


be taken as axiomatic that bankers will always 
fight any change in banking methods, no mat- 
ter how beneficial such a change may ultimate 
ly be to them and to the community. 

We have in America the native genius which 
can do for banking what our great inventors 
have done for the industrial world. The need 
is acute. Our alternating periods of great 


business prosperity and severe depression are 
a result of the way our banking system 
f the 
gely 


largely 
is managed in the great moneyed centers 0 
east. Truly scientific banking could lat 
level down these mountains of prosperity and 
fill up the valleys of depression. The ad »ption 
of some form of stabilized dollar might «also be 
of he ‘Ip. 

It is not the duty of the country banker to 
think much about making the improvements in 
banking which are needed if our banking ! meth- 
ods are to be placed more nearly on a parity 
Rather, it is the 


with our industrial methods. 
the east, who 


duty of the larger bankers in 
supposedly have something of a world out tlook, 
to concern themselves more deeply with what 
might be called “banking invention.’ [t is 
these men who have failed so conspicuous!) 


their full possibilit es 


in 
i 


v1 y t for 
me asuring up oO 
service. 
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Consuming Our Farm Products 
at Home 

T THE present time we seem to be con- 
suming about 70 to 80 per cent of our 
wheat crop and 80 to 90 per cent of our hog 
crop at home. The wheat and hog products 
which we ship abroad, however, have a great 
deal more to do with prices than the much 
arger quantity which we consume at home. 
The corn belt farmer and the wheat farmer 
ze for their products the European pric 
less the freight and other expenses in trans- 
porting the product from the farm to the Eu- 
The 


ffect sells his food products in a world mar- 


ropean consumer, American farmer in 
ket which is unprotected and buys his manu- 
factured goods in the American market which 
s heavily protected. 
fhe situation as it exists today can not long 
continue. The protection which we have given 
nanufacturing industries by means of tariff 
le United States has served to build up a 
uch greater industrial population im our 
ties than would otherwise be the case. We 
rapidly approaching the time when there 
| be so many people in our cities that it will 
only be in an exceptional year when we shall 
ve anything left over to ship to Europe. 
Gur population is now increasing at the rate 
of more than a million a year, which means 
that within fifteen 


shall not be exporting any very large quantity 


another ten or years, We 
of hog products, and in twenty years our ex- 
portations of wheat will amount to very little. 

When we have built up enough of a popula- 
tion at home to consume our pork and wheat, 
we may expect a rather rapid shift in the price 
The market of the 
European market will then make the price. 


situation. home instead 
Qur prices will no longer be so subject to the 
wily manipulations of skillful European buy- 
rs familiar with all the tricks of ocean fre ight 


rates, foreign exchange, and the rise and fall 
of speculative markets, 

Fifteen or twenty years from now when wi 
reach a population of more than 130,000,000 
in the United States, tariffs on wheat and pork 
products may really mean something, but be- 
fore that day comes, we shall be hearing the 
damor of the seaboard cities to take the tariffs 
off of food products so as to let in free the 
vheat and meats of Argentina, Australia and 
Siberia, 

For fifty years, the American farmers of the 
orn and wheat belts have in the main given 
their allegiance to the theory that protective 
tariffs were a good thing, because they would 
iuild up here in the United States a consuming 
ublic near at hand to furnish a market for 
m products. For fifty years this theory 
is meant that the American farmer must sell 


s products in the world market and buy his 
ufactured goods in a protected American 
rket. It has cost the American farmer long 

cars of toil and suffering to build up the vast 
ructures of protected American industry, but 

ow the time is fast approaching when he is to 

Within twenty years, the 


ulation in the cities will have increased so 


if ft 


p s reward. 
he American farmer will no longer be sell- 
gto any great extent in the world market. 
ce will no longer be the world price less 
ght and cost of handling. 


Mh ong time outlook as we have sketched it 


the foregoing is decidedly favorable to the 


erican farmer. It is only during the next 


years or so that the situation looks rather 
During the next year or two the Euro- 
‘ans may be able to pay us a somewhat better 
Pree for our food products than they have 
*n paying during the past year, but they 
‘not be able to pay us a price representing 
of production plus freight and handling 


‘arges, Also it appears that the big agricul- 


tural machinery companies are preparing to 
apply big scale wheat production methods to 
some of the backwoods countries which have a 
favorable soil, but which hitherto have used old 
fashioned hand methods of growing wheat. 
This will give us increased competition in the 
markets of the world which may be very seri- 
ously felt during the next ten years. 

The point which we are trying to make is 
that the far distant future is decidely hopeful 
from the standpoint of the American farmer, 
and that while the next year or two may wit- 
ness far better times than we have been having 
during the past year or two, yet the situation 
as a whole may continue rather bad for ten or 
twelve years. During this trying period, it 
would apparently seem to be a wise thing for 
American farmers to avoid producing too 
much of a surplus to sell on the European mar- 
ket. When Russia gets back into growing 
wheat again on an export basis, our wheat 
farmers will have before them a very serious 
problem in the matter of 
This will affect the corn 
states as Illinois, Indiana and Ohio for there 
will be a tendency to put much wheat land back 
into corn. 


reducing acreage. 


farmers in such 


We are in a period of very rapid transition, 
but the one outstanding fact is that twenty 
years from now our population will have in 
creased so that we shall be consuming prac- 
tically all of our food products at home, ex- 
porting only two or three per cent of our wheat 
and pork products instead of fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent as is the case at the present time. 
When that day comes, farm products and farm 
land will again advance in value, and we shall 
hear great cries from the cities about the high 
cost of living. There will be a strong move- 
ment to take off the tariff on farm products, 
while retaining it on manufactured goods. In 
that day land values may again begin to march 
toward the high altitudes which they attained 


in 1919. 


nr 
He Told Them What To Do 

r “ . ry” - . . 
J HE OUTLOOK, an eastern publication, 

seems to have an uneasy feeling that the 
farmer deserves some consideration. So occa- 
sionally some member of the staff goes to work 
and attempts to write an article with a farm 
angle. We hope that eventually The Outlook 
wil! issue its farm articles in book form for sale 
in the corn belt. We all appreciate good, clean 
humor occasionally, and there are very few 
things funnier than The Outlook’s agricultural 
stories. 

One of the best of them is in the February 
issue this year. Sherman Rogers, “industrial 
correspondent,” tells how one Baer, a Chamber 
of Commerce employe, saved the state of Ar- 
kansas. We quote the high spots from the 
irticle: 

Five years ago Arkansas was in bad shape. The 
farms were not functioning properly. Farmers were 
purchasing corn from Iowa, hauling it five hundred 
miles into the state at a tremendous cost. The 
state was not even feeding itself. 

About this time, Mr. Baer dropped in. He got 
busy. He brought in agricultural experts. He took 
the business men out of the town into the country, 
where he arranged scores of meetings in rural 
districts and in the small towns. In six 
weeks his staff had talked to two hundred thousand 
persons. He told them that the state must feed it- 
self. It must diversify its crops. — 

They got together and codperated so successfully 
in Arkansas, that after the first year the state was 
raising thirty-three million dollars’ worth of food 
and feed that it had formerly imported. In addition 
it was raising more cotton than ever. The work 
was started and it is still being carried on It has 
had wonderful results in one of the hardest states 
in the Union to work in. 

If there were a few more Baers and a few 
theorists, the farmer would soon come into his own 
in this country; not in one year, but he would stead- 
ily move toward the position he merits. 


The answer to the problem of agricultural 


school 


less 


betterment is simple, according to The Out- 
look. Only one thing is needed in order to put 
the farmers where they belong. 


Mr. Baer. 


Let them hire 


Weather 
PeARMERS are the only large class of people 
who have a genuine appreciation of the 
Wee k by Wee k, 


day by day, and hour by hour, farmers change 


great importance of weather. 


iheir plans to conform with the dictates of the 
weather. They watch the wet weather in April 
ind May prepare the way for a heavy hay crop 
and then see the hot weather in June and early 
July blast the oat prospects. This particul ir 
freakish late Mareh and 
\pril has quite completely changed the corn, 
Wet 
April weather, especially in the eastern part of 
the corn belt, seriously 


spring, weather in 


hog and oat situation in the corn belt. 


reduced the oat 
age, and present prospects are that much of 
this oat land will now 


acre- 


go into corn. 

The same April weather which interfered 
so seriously with oat seeding also had consid- 
erable to do with reducing the spring pig crop. 
Iwo months ago, prospects were for a reduced 
corn acreage and a great increase in spring 
pigs. with the probability that next fall, corn 
prices would be conside rably stronger than last 
fall, whereas, hog prices would tend to be weak- 
er. And now the weather has changed the out- 
look very materially. Present prospects are 
for another corn crop of at least average size, 
whereas, the hog crop will be very little if any 
above average. The situation as it exists to- 
dav is rather favorable to the hog man and un- 
favorable to the corn man. 

The weather as it materializes, however. dur- 
ing July and August, may again cause a radi- 
cal change in the outlook. It is because weath- 
er plays such an important part in the farming 
world that we run a weather editorial nearly 
every week during the summer. We secure 
weather reports from over a hundred of the 
leading corn belt stations, and try to interpret 
these for the benefit of our readers in terms of 
what they mean to our crops, and especially to 
corn. The situation so far indicates a consid- 
erably smaller yield of oats than usual, and a 
slightly greater yield of corn. 


Buy Your Sorghum and Sudan 
"THE late season will almost inevitably result 

in a much larger seeding this year than 
usual of such catch crops as sorghum, Sudan 
grass and millet. Thousands of our readers 
who are a couple of weeks late with their corn 
plowing are hoping for a dry May so that they 
can get their corn planted before June 1. If 
we have just an ordinary May or a May which 
usual, there will be 
thousands of acres of corn belt land which will 


is somewhat wetter than 
be seeded in June to Sudan 
millet. 

With this situation hanging over us, we be- 
lieve that sure 
that they will need seed of one of these catch 
crops should put in their orders at once. 


grass, sorghum or 


those of our readers who ar 


The farmer lives in a world of chance. He can 
not count on receipts, as the business man can, A 
deluge of rain, a wet harvest, a drouth when the corn 
is tasseling or pasture s"are becoming short, a hail- 
storm, a flood, may disappoint the f 
Therefore, he takes a longer 
of things and men than does the banker or business 


man. The farmer is accustomed to looking over 


calculations ¢ 
the wisest man, view 
long 
distances, and goes carefully because accustomed to 
stepping over clods. The banker and business man 
takes a short view of things and walks as if walking 
over a carpet. Hence, there is naturally no great 
amount of sympathy or cordial understanding be- 


t farmer and the 


tween the man in other lines of 
Their points of view are widely different. 


Henry's Sayings. 


bUuSINESsS. 


—Uncle 
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GROWING SOY BEANS IN CORN 


Experiments at the lowa Experiment Station Show Profits in This Practice 








i ie AT it is a profitable practice to plant soy bean 
th corn for silage is indicated by results to 
jate of experiments conducted by the farm crops 
section of the Iowa experiment station These re- 
sults show an increase in total silage yield per acre 
for land on which soy beans were grown with the 
corn ver land which grew corn alone. A summary 
of results of feeding tests conducted by several ex 
pe t stations indicate that a mixture of soy 
bea ind corn silage is considerably better than 
1ight corn silage as feed for stock The results 
) ese feeding tests confirm the statements of 
farmer } soy beans and corn mixed togeth 
e the silo make a much more satisfactory feed 
than corn silage alone 
J. N. Horlacher, of uena Vista county, who i 





president of the coOperative live stock shipping as- 


sociations of Iowa, has fed cattle for years. In tell- 
ing f his experience with corn and soy bean 
$ r Mr. Horlacher said [ have for several 
oil meal with straight corn silage. Last 

id a silo which was filled with corn and soy 

) i n the bottom and straight corn silage 
) With the straight corn silage on top, I fed 
il as a supplement and noticed that the cat 

t 1 t readil ind seemed to crave it When I 
beg f ling t corn and so ean mixture, I con 


» feed the oil meal in the same amounts as I 


had i it with the straight corn silage I noticed 
that the cattle ate the oil meal less readily each day 
unt nally thev did not eem to care for it. I then 
fed t of the corn and soy bean silage mixture 
without the oil meal supplement From all appear 
ar t seemed as tho the cattle gained just as fast 
on the corn and soy bean mixture without oil meal 


id before on the straight corn silage when 


Straight Corn Silage Lacks Protein 


hit rt ilage is lacking in protein or 
mu suilding food For that reason best results 
a d when feed high in protein is fed with it 
0 l high in protein and is therefore an excel 
lent pplement, according to live tock men Sov 
bea re also high in proteir which explains why 
M Horlacher got just as good 1 ults with the corn 
and vy bean silage mixture as he had previously 
with ¢t straight corn silage when oil meal was 
fed wit { 
tests to determine the vields of silage 
wher »y beans are grown with corn as compared 
witl orn alone, conducted by the farm crops sec 


tion of the lowa station, the rate of planting the 
beans has varied from two to five beans per hill of 
corn when both were planted in check rows with the 
beans dropped in the same hill with the corn, and 
co planted at the rate of three kernels per hill 





By F.S. Wilkins 











“ans and corn make a good s 


planting corn and 


with different rates 
14 inches apart 


ins have been drilled 


as compared with corn drilled 


per hill with t 


placed in the re- 


planting in different years and in different places. 


would expect a yield 
mixture of the corn 





the beans may best be planted in hills with the 
corn at the rate of three to four beans per h 

When soy beans are planted with corn for hogging 
down, the results are less favorable. In this case we 
are interested in the yield of shelled corn and seed 
beans. 

Experiments to determine if soy beans may be 
planted with corn profitably for hogging down, and 
if so how, and how thickly, were begun in 1915. This 
experiment has been conducted the same as the sil- 
age tests, on the same land and at the same placeg 
except that seed yields instead of silage yields werg 
obtained for both corn and beans. Also, this test 
was begun three vears earlier. 

When results were averaged, we found that the 
corn without beans yielded 56.5 bushels per acre 
Soy beans reduced the yield of corn from 3.8 bushels 
to 10.8 bushels per acre, varying with the thickness 
of the beans in the corn. The thinner the beans 
were planted, the less they reduced the yield of 
corn. To make up for this decrease in yield of corn 
we got 2.16 bushels of beans in the case of the 38 
bushel reduction in corn and 5.37 bushels of beans 
in the case of the 10.8 bushel reduction in cx 

Soy beans are much higher in feeding value than 
corn The animal husbandry investigators us 
that they have from 60 to 70 per cent as much feed- 
ing value, pound for pound, as tankage 


Feeding Tests on Soy Beans Lacking 
Thousands of Iowa farmers are now telling us 
that it pays to plant soy beans with corn as yme- 
grown supplement for hogging down. They state 
that the beans reduce the yield of corn, but that they 
more than make up the difference. Actual feeding 
experiments are decidedly lacking. Until inimal 
husbandry investigator conducts thoro feeding tests 
and tells us that the 2.16 bushels of beans w not 
make up for the 3.8 bushel loss in corn, we will 
have to accept the opinion of the thousands of 
farmers 
In conclusion, it may be said that the investigators 
usually find the thousands of farmers to be right 
For twenty years thousands of farmers told 
entists that yellow corn is higher in feeding value 
than white corn. The scientists said no. 7 had 
been feeding other feeds with the corn and there 
fore failed to discover the facts. Recently they have 





found that yellow corn contains vitamin which 
white corn lacks, and which make yellow corn de 
cidedly better than white corn when both are fed 
alone 


I am inclined to feel that the animal husbandry 
investigators will find that the farmers are right 
and that the 2.16 bushels of soy beans w more 
than make up for the 3.8 bushels of corn, and thatit 
pays to plant soy beans with corn for hogging down 


THE FARMERS AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


Rural Credits, Blue-Sky Law and Federal Aid for Roads Before Congress 


M .. MEYER, managing director of the War Fi 
4 ance Corporation, recently made an extended 
tour of the western agricultural states, his purpose 


being to size up the agricultural situation He re 


ports a great improvement This is evidenced by 
tl steady repayment of the loans made by the cor- 
poration. It is receiving back more money than it 
is lending. In reporting on general conditions, Mr 
Mever makes certain suggestions concerning the ag 
I il credit situation He says that here are 
funda ntal defects in our agricultural credit sys- 
tem which can not be remedied by temporary meas- 
ure He advocates a number of amendments to our 
banking laws which he thinks would make credit 
more readily available for live stock enterprises and 
f } more orderly marketing of grain crops 


Among other things, he advocates the establishment 
of a number of branch banks. In the meantime, he 
would extend the life of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion until January, 1923... The senate last week 
passed a bill extending the corporation one year 

The congressional commission of agricultural in- 


ouir s completed its labors and will soon publish 

s f repor the last section being on the trans- 
portation. From the press releases, it is evident that 
this tion of the report will be as thoro and illumi 
n hose which have preceded it. It is hoped 


that it will be made available at an early date 
Congress evidently proposes to have a try at a 
blue-sky law which its promoters hope will put the 
shysters out of business It is estimated that the 
great American public is annually fleeced out of not 


han five hundred million dollars a vear thru 


the purchase of worthless stocks of one sort or an- 





states now have such laws, 


arm of the federal government 


law effectively 
legislative body can enact a law that will protect an 
willing ear to t 
wealth without earning 
‘al law would make it very diffi 
especially if it should impose 


promoter who promises 


at New York be- 
Academy of Political Science on the subject 





» to favor farmers of South 
lia at the expense of the farmers 
products here 
, and prolong the period 

American farmers, 
the surplus-producing farm 
a sectional spirit 


of dissatisfaction among 


rates for long hauls, 


organization of our agricultural an 


yards as well as over packers. It is evident that 
went direct to the fundamental principles 


volved and wasted no time over pure technicalities 


lawyers that they 
law has been upheld s 


completely, they will have to do a good deal of back 
ing and filling to get themselves into even fairly 
comfortable relations with the administratior 
Senator La Follette recently made a severe at 
tack on Secretary Fall for leasing government ol 
lands in Wyoming to large private interests, and on 
Secretary Denby for turning these lands over 0 


Fall and thus making it possible for him to lease 
them. It seems that these particular lands weré 
held by the Navy as oil reserves to be drawn upot 


when needed in the future. Secretary Fall ju 


the leases on the ground that private companies had 
bored wells close to the government lands and were 
thus draining the oil from the latter, and fore 

n allow 


it was better to lease and get a royalty tha 
: : - wo lletta 
the oil to be drained away. Senator La let 


claims the interests of the public have yee 
properly protected 

No less than four departments of the g ant 

Treasury, War, Navy and Interior—havs ye 
der congressional fire recently. It is hard ret as 
the merits of all the criticism. 

The lower house has passed the bill a] yriat 
ing federal aid for road funds to the amount % 
$65,000,000 for 1923 and $75,000,000 for 1924 the 


senate acts favorably, the various states W 
just what they can count on in the way ot ted 


aid for the next two years, and can take ap! ” 
action at the meetings of the legislatures this wint®! 

A good many senators and representatives are 
anxious to push thru agricultural legis! ition of 
credits before congress adjourns. They W i like 
to make a record on this subject before 6° 
home. Also, they seem to think they should > ad 

rQOd 


ting this sort of thing while the getting is 8' 
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Ss sixty-two year chart shows roughly when hogs have been above and below their normal ratio with corn and also when they have been above and | ow eu 
ormal ratio with other commodities. Never have normal relationships in the hog industry been so violently wrenched askew as during the past five years 


HOG VALUES AND THE PRICE LEVEL 


Sixty-two-Year Record of Ratio of Hog Prices to the General Price Level 


i smaller chart presented herewith differs 
from our usual hog chart in that the ratio in 
this chart is between hog prices on the one hand and 
the general price level on the other. In our regu- 

hog profit and loss chart, the ratio is be- 
tween hogs on one hand and corn on the other. Be- 
fore the war, the two types of charts agreed fairly 
well, but under war and post-war conditions, the 
two charts bring totally different answers. 

In 1918, for instance, hogs were selling at from 
$3 to $5 per hundred above their normal ratio with 
the general price level. Corn at that time, how- 
even further above the general price 
level than hogs, and on a corn basis hogs, during 


ever, Was 


1918, were actually selling at a loss of from $1 
to $5 per hundred. During 1921, and early in 
1922, corn went down in price even more rapidly 
than did hogs, with the result that our reg- 
war corn ratio chart shows a profit on 

the hogs of from $1 to $3 at a time when 1907 1908 









achart based on a ratio between hogs 
and the general price level shows a loss 
of from 50 cents to $3 a hundred. 
The lesson of the contrast of a price 
level chart with our regular corn ratio 
chart is that in times of war and the 
immediately following war, the 
normal relationship of commodities 
with each other is very seriously dis- 
turbed In ordinary times, both corn 
and hogs have a fairly normal relation- 
ship to the general price level, a rela- 
tionship which is slightly but not great- 
disturbed as a result of surplus or 


years 


shortage 


\t the present time, unfortunately, no 


knows just what is the normal re- 
lationship of either corn or hogs to the 
general price level, and it also seems 


inore difficult than usual for corn 
find their normal re- 
tionship to each other. Basing our 
judgment on the Babson theory of “Ac- 
lon equals reaction,” we would say that 
Probably for another year or two, hogs 
would sell below their normal re- 


and hogs to 


1909 


Per wt 


ship to other commodity prices. 
lar as to our regular hog profit and loss chart. 
been showing a loss, when our regular chart has been showing a profit. 


Buy H. A. Wallace 


lationship with prices as a whole, and that then 


there should be a decided swing upward in hogs or 


a decided swing downward in the price level. 

The sixty-two-year chart presented herewith illus- 
trates how hog prices at Chicago have deviated 
ebove and below their normal relationship not only 
with the general price level but also with corn. The 
normal relationship between hogs and corn at Chi- 
cago is about 11.5 bushels to 100 pounds of hog dec- 
ade by decade during the sixty-two-year period. 

The relationship between hogs and the 
price level, however, gradually shifts decade by 
decade. In the 50's, 60's and 70’s, both hogs and 
corn occupied a much less important position in re- 
lation to the general price level than they have oc- 
cupied since 1900. This is not brought out in the 


general 


1910 «(19 i912) «1913 1914 «1915S: 1916 IGT 
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Chart showing when hogs have been above and below their normal relation- 
Note that up until 1916 this chart is very simi- 
During the past year thischart has 


WB 1919 =1920 


chart, because the chart has been corrected for this 
tendency. It is a matter of interest, however hat 
since 1880 and especially since 1900, corn and hogs 
have both bought more of manufactured products 


than was the case in the 50’s, 60’s and 70) 


But even after correcting for thi p rd tend- 
ency of corn and hogs in relation to the general 
price level, it will be discovered that since 1909 hogs 
have occupied an even more favorable position than 
usual. Aside from a slight weakness in 1911 and 1915, 
hogs during the eleven-year period extending from 
1909 to 1919 occupied an extraordinarily favorable 
position, a position of being able to buy more of 
the good things of life than ever before in the 
history of the corn belt. They were in decidedly 


unfavorable relationship with corn in 1917 and 1918, 
but that was because corn was extraordinarily high 
rather than because hogs were low. In fact, at this 
time, when hogs were’selling at a loss in 
relation with corn, they 
higher than commodities generally 


492i = 4922 were actui y 





The relationship between corn and 
hogs seem to be rather a fixed prop 
osition continuing decade after lec- 
ade at around 11.5 bushels of corn to 
a hundred pounds of hog, departing 
therefrom, for a year or two at a 
time, but always centering around 
11.5 bushels as a mean. The relation- 
ship between hogs and manufactured 


seems to be 
ually shifting in favor of the hog rhe 
tendency has upward 
for sixty years. 


products, however, contin- 


been continually 


Will it continue upward for the next 
ten years? Our guess is that hogs 
have temporarily reached their apex, 


and that they will be lucky to maintain 
during the next ten years as favorable 
a relationship as they have 
during the past twenty year 
index numbers at around 40 per 
above the pre-war, this means hog prices 
one year with another and one season 
with another averaging around $9 to $10 
a hundred at Chicago. 


secured 
With 
cent 


THE RAILROAD POLICY AND THE FARMER 


Continuance of High Rates Means Disaster Both to Roads and Farmers 


\WHEN the railroads were taken over by the gov- 
ernment it was with the understanding that 
should be assured a net return equal to the av- 
‘ge net return of the three years just preceding, 
th happened to be the prosperous three- 
' period the roads had ever experienced. No mea- 
®Ss were taken to control wages nor factors enter- 
nto cost of operation and maintenance. 
‘ome increases in rates were made, but not suffi- 
*nt to meet the increase in expenses. Costs of op- 
‘lon were permitted to increase almost without 
idrance, and in the case of wages, the largest cost 
th government acquiescence and even en- 
4ecment. Thus when the time came to hand 
roads back to their owners they were in such 
ndition that they seemed to require very large in- 
, ‘Ses in freight rates if they were to be kept out 
, le hands of receivers. Just at the time, there- 
“"€, when we entered the period of severe liquida- 
‘8 and prices of commodities and especially agri- 


most 


Extracts from an address by Henry C. Wallace, Before 
the New York Academy of Political Science 


cultural products, were falling with great rapidity, 
burdensome rate increases were putin force. . .. 

If the present high rates are continued for any 
length of time, their probable effect will be: 

1. To favor the farmers of South America and 
Australia at the expense of our own farmers, espe- 
cially because of substantial decrease in ocean rates. 

2. To keep prices of farm products in the large 
surplus producing states at figures lower than justi- 
fied by the investment in land and equipment and 


cost of production, except in years of short crops. 


3. To prolong the dissatisfaction among farmers 


and encourage advocates of economic fallacies. 


4. To gradually shift industrial enterprises west- 
ward, nearer the surplus food producing territory. 

5. To improve the position of eastern truck and 
fruit growers, but add considerably to the cost of 


production of milk and dairy products, because of 
the advanced prices of hay and coarse grains. 

6. To promote sectional rather than national 
spirit and make more difficult large national policies 
with respect to international affairs. 

No good citizen can find comfort or satisfaction 
in contemplating such results. 

This nation has been built up by a system of low 
railroad rates designed to encourage the movement 
of our surplus agricultural crops long d t 
manufacturing, industrial and business « 
a corresponding return haul of manufactured prod- 
ucts. <A sudden this theory of rate 
making if persisted in will keep us in a state of 
agricultural and business uncertainty for a long time 

The most hopeful sign at the present time is the 
apparent recognition of the railroad managers that 
our present high rates can not be continued without 
disaster to the roads themselves, and that rates must 


tance 0 


nters, wita 


reversal of 


come down to a point not far above pre-war levels, 
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SULPHUR FOR SOILS 


Sulphur Needed to Keep Up Fertility 
By L. W. ERDMAN 


In recent years considerable interest 
has developed in the problem of the 
The 
have 


relation of sulphur to soil fertility. 
numerous analyses 
the 


is very 


results of 


that sulphur-content of 


shown 


many soils much the same as 


many in- 
of sul- 


the phosphorus content. In 
stances, however, the quantity 
phur was lower than the phosphorus, 
and results showing as little as 300 
pounds of sulphur per have been 
reported. It has also been shown that 
crops remove much larger quantities 
of sulphur from the soil than was for- 
merly supposed. 

Analyses for total sulphur have been 
made on a number of representative 
soil types from the five large soil areas 
in Iowa, and the results for the surface 
soils range from 719 pounds of sulphur 
per acre in the Mississippi loess to 938 
pounds in the Wisconsin drift area, 
with an average of 815 pounds per acre 
for all five The results for total 
phosphorus are higher, ranging from 
1,289 pounds per acre in the fowan drift 
to 1,538 pounds in the Missouri loess, 
with an average of 1,390 pounds per 
acre for the five areas 

In a four-year rotation of corn, 
wheat, oats and clover, producing good 


acre 


areas 


average crops each year, there will be 
removed from the soil the following 


amounts of sulphur: Corn, 75 bushels, 
and stover 2.25 tons, 12 pounds of sul- 
phur:; wheat, 30 bushels, and straw, 1.5 
tons, 6.1 pounds of sulphur; 75 
bushels, and straw, 2 tons, 13.9 pounds 
of sulphur: clover hay. 3 tons, 11.4 
pounds of sulphur; total, 43.4 pounds 
of sulphur 

The 


oats 


that in 
ducing which are some- 
what there is a loss of 
43.4 pounds of sulphur from the soil by 
This would 
Iowa soil could 


figures show pro- 
crops, 


normal, 


above 
these 


above 


continuous cr pping loss 


mean that the average 


produce just 19 such rotations. or could 


last for 76 years without becoming to- 


tally depleted of sulphur Right tons 
of alfalfa hay remove 45.9 pounds of 
sulphur from the soil, and this would 
mean that the average Iowa soil could 


grow about 18 such crops without be- 
ing totally robbed of its sulphur sup- 
ply. These figures demonstrate clear- 
ly the importance of the sulphur prob 


in the middle-west in maintaining 
of the soil 


stated 


lem 
the fertility 
It has 
rainwater 
moved by 
drainage water. 


been that sulphur in 
will compensate for that re- 
and that lost in the 
Work has been in 
progress at the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion for over a year to determine the 
accuracy of these statements. A rain 
gauge at this station recorded a rainfall 
of 30.38 inches, which is about the av- 
erage annual precipitation for this sec- 
tion cf Iowa. The total amount of sul- 
phur brought to an acre of soil during 
1921 was 14.89 pounds. While this fig- 
ure is the result of the analyses during 


crops 


only one year, the investigations re 
ported by other experiment stations 
show that the amount of sulphur add- 
ed to the soil in rainwater does not 
vary greatly from year to year. There- 
fore, it is believed that 15 pounds of 


sulphur per acre per annum will repre- 


sent the approximately correct figure 
for farm conditions 

Comparing the amount of sulphur 
added yearly in rainwater with the 
amount removed by the various crops 
as shown above, it may be seen that 
while there is a loss of 43.4 pounds of 
sulphur per rotation, there is a gain 


from the rain of 60 is of sulphur 


for the four 


poun 


vears. In other words, the 


amount of sulphur supplied to the soil 
| 





in rainwater is more ins ont to 
offset the amount of sulphu I oved 
fro t soil ru crop prod i nd 
if ther vere no loss lrainag 
the sulphur problem wi it need to 
be considered 

VW 1 cond ms 2 i ib fo 





} 


vigorous bacterial action, comparative. 
ly large amounts of sulphur are 
changed into the sulphate form, and 
that which is not utilized by the plant 
is jeached out of the soil in the drain. 
age water. This is another means by 


which sulphur is removed from the 
soil, and it may be very important 


Analyses of drainage yater were 
made along with the rainwater 
of this station. The particular soil 
studied was Carrington loam, and the 
results showed that there was a loss of 
66.8 pounds of sulphur in the drainage 
water for 1921. It must be understood 
that the amount of sulphur washed out 
of the soil by drainage depends on the 
soil type studied, the total sulphur 
present, the bacterial activity, rainfall 
climatic 


studies 


conditions and soil treatmen 
The amount of sulphur found in drair 
age water is undoubtedly always high 
as shown by the results herein report- 
ed and results obtained at other ex 
periment stations. 

There are several ways in which to 
cffset or make up for the large amount 
.t sulphur lost by drainage water. The 
most common one is by the use of farm 
manure. One ton of barnyard manure 
eontains on the average about 14 
pounds of sulphur. In the live stock 
system of farming, usually eight tons 
of manure applied once in a four-year 

vwtation are recommended under lowa 
conditions. This means that 28 pounds 
of sulphur are added annually in this 
amount of manure, or 112 pounds of 
sulphur are returned to the soil every 
four years. But where losses by drain- 
age are as large as mentioned above. it 
will be seen that the sulphur supply of 


the soil can not be maintained by the 
use of manure alone For the grain 
farmer, the sulphur problem is far 
more serious than it is for the live 
stock farmer Practically no manure 
is produced on the grain farm. and 


where the grain and hay 


considerable 


crops at 


there is a loss of 





from the soil. which must be returned 
in seme way if the soils are to be kept 
ferti 

It seems quite certain, therefo tha 
sooner or later the grain farmer mus 
resort to the use of some materia t 
will supply sulphur to his soils and 
crops. Among such materials may be 


mentioned gypsum, often spoken of as 
land plaster, and acid phosphate | 
taining about 60 per cent of gypsul 
The need of phosphorus for some Iowa 


soils has been shown very defi! 
In some eases the use of acid phos 
phate is recommended, and wher 
mateiial is used the sulphur problem 
is automatically taken eare of. The 


use of gypsum in combination with raw 
rock phosphate, which adds no sulphur 


has been suggested, the gypsum being 
applied to the clover in the early spring 
of the year that the crop is to be cut 
for hay, while the roek phosphate is 
applied to the clover sod before it 1s 


plowed under. In view of the data p! 
sented, such a_ suggestion i vell 
worthy of trial, and field tests to 
mine the value of gypsum in a 
are certainly to be encouraged 


Experience With the Farm Shop 
Farn ran 
dealing w 


Some time ago Wallaces’ 


a series of articles 


equipment of the farm repair sh \ 
good many of our readers told u ha 
they intended to follow the plan sus 
gested in these articles; and ! $ 
time they will know just what ! 


a completely equipped repair shop 
the farm is to them. We woul 
have letters from subscribers 
lowed ggestions in th 

experien 
interested in finding 
that the 


our su 
telling us of their 
are especially 


whether thev think 


pair shop is a valuable plex 
me ym th farm 


to 
nt 
ne 
‘m 


\4 
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ns 
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FERTILIZING THE CORN 


Some Results From Using Fertilizers for Corn in lowa 


By OVE 


idea quite prevalent some years 
was that the fertility of the soil 
be adequately maintained in 
stock farming. It is true that the 
er who feeds all the crops he 
es, and in addition purchases crops 
his neighbors, or buys concen- 
tes and feedstuffs, may produce suf- 
cient manure to return to the soil all 
plant-food elements removed by 
the crop. But such farmers are few 
nd far between. Moreover, the farm- 
er who manures all of his farm, not 
in one year, but in ten years, is rare. 
Usually the manure supply is so limit- 
ed that it is concentrated on a limited 
area of his cultivated land, and the re- 
mainder of his land goes unmanured. 
Also, on a large number of farms, ma- 
nure is considered a liability instead of 
an asset, and little care is taken to pre- 
vent the loss of the valuable plant food 
contained by leaching and decomposi- 
Ton 
What about the use of commercial 
under Iowa _ conditions? 
Some vears ago the agricultural experi- 
station at Ames wisely foresaw 
the need of this information, and es- 
tablished experiments to test the value 
f various fertilizing materials. The 
experiments are being conducted under 


7 the 
ol 


fertilizers 


ment 


two distinetly different systems of 
farming, viz., grain and live stock. In 
each system, the effects of lime, of 


acid and rock phosphate, and of com- 
plete fertilizer, are being determined. 
The results from all of the fields are 
not vet available, but enough data has 
been published to indicate that the ef- 
fect of these treatments is very marked. 
The figures for eight fields given by 
Dr. P. E. Brown, of the soils depart- 
show an average increase due 
to lime of 8.8 bushels of corn, 8.7 bush- 
els of oats and about 600 pounds of clo- 
ver hay per acre. Manure in the live 
stock system has produced increases 
of 13.8 bushels of corn, 21.7 bushels of 
cats and 1,200 pounds of clover hay. 
{ most interesting comparison is that 
acid and rock phosphates and com- 
plete fertilizer on six of the fields. Acid 
phate and complete fertilizer (2- 
applied at the rate of 200 
per acre annually; rock phos- 
hate at the rate of one ton every four 
ears. The increases were as follows: 
Rock phosphate—Corn, 6.2 bushels; 
bushels; clover hay, 1,200 


ment, 


f 


nh¢ 


were 


10.5 
pounds. 
Acid phosphate—Corn, 11.4 bushels; 
ts, 13.8 bushels; clover hay, 1,900 
ounds, 

omplete fertilizer—Corn, 14.3 bush- 

oats, 12.6 bushels; clover hay, 1,400 
ound 
In all of the tests the fertilizer appli- 
In 
years considerable inter- 
thas been aroused in other methods 
application, such as in the hill, or 
row. The claim has been 
de, and apparently substantiated in 
that a moderate amount 
lizer placed in the hill (but not 


ions have been made broadcast. 


past few 


along the 


ome places, 


i fert 


direct contact with the seed) pro- 
“es available plant food which in- 
ITes quick start to the young corn 


past year an interesting experi- 
ng these lines was conducted 
der the supervision of Prof. L. W. 
rm at Ames. In this experiment, 
Phosphate and a 2-12-2 fertilizer 
fre compared in the following meth- 


8 ¢ pplication. 

75 pounds per acre in the hill. 
0 pounds per acre in the hill. 
5} pounds per acre in the row. 

15 inds per acre in the row. 

‘2° pounds per acre broadcast. 
"0 pounds per acre broadcast. 


_At the time of the Soils and Crops 
“eid Day, July 4, .the various plots 
‘owed marked differences, all of the 
‘ertilized corn being considerably 
of the corn not fertilized. There 
little difference between the 


hes 
ahead 
¥ 


as 


S. JENSEN. 


broadcast and the hill or row applica- 
tion. During the month of July, only 


1.11 inches of rain fell at Ames, as 


| compared with an average normal July 





rainfall of 3.86 inches. All of the corn 
suffered materially, and the fertilized 
plots probably lost most of their advan- 
tage because of the larger leaf area 
and transpiration. The July drouth, 
combined with a heavy rainfall in Au- 
gust, evened up the plots so much that 
little difference could be seen between 
the fertilized and unfertilized plots in 
the beginning of September. 

Careful records were taken when the 
corn was harvested, to obtain a mea- 
sure of both yield and quality. The 
greatest increase secured was 7.4 bush- 
els per acre from 150 pounds of a 2-12-2 
fertilizer in the hill. Uniformly better 
results were secured from the 2-12-2 
fertilizer than from the acid phosphate, 
but no definite conclusion can _ be 
drawn from this single year’s results 
under the conditions. Some of the fer- 
tilizer treatments showed no increases. 
Differences in quality were not uni- 
form or conclusive. In general, how- 
ever, the results indicate that there is 
a need for further study as to the most 
profitable way in which to apply ferti- 
lizers. It would be interesting to know, 
for instance, what effect soil treat- 
ments would have in a soft corn year, 
in quality and maturity well as 
yield. 

Corn plants need larger and larger 
amounts of plant food as the plants de- 
velop. They need the largest amount 
of plant food about the time the ear is 
forming. This has led some to believe 
that it might be desirable to apply 
some fertilizer along the row at the 
second or third cultivation, in order to 
give the greatest food supply during 
the latter part of the growing period, 


as 


when the ears are forming. Attempts 
to do this in some of the southern 
states have met with some success, but 


no tests have been conducted, as far as 
known, under corn belt conditions. 


There are many problems to be 
solved in corn fertilization. Neverthe- 
| less, enough evidence is at hand to 


show that on many soils yields can be 


| profitably increased by the use of fer- 





tilizers. The wise farmer, who finds 
out as soon as possible what can be 
done in the way of soil treatment on 
his farm will reap the reward. It will 
be possible for him to grow his corn on 
less acres, devote more of his land to 
legumes, and establish a sounder farm- 
ing system. 





New Rule on Testing Show 
Cattle 
Breeders of pure-bred cattle will be 
interested to know that it will 


necessary this year to re-test show an- 


not be 


imals before exhibiting them at Iowa 
if the members of 
herds which have been tested once and 
found free from disease under the co- 
Operative federal and state accredited 
herd plan. Last year all cattle shown 
at Iowa fairs had to successfully pass 
a tuberculin test within ninety days 
prior to the opening of the fair unless 
the cattle were members of a fully ac- 
credited herd. At the last meeting of 
the Iowa commission of animal health 
the rule was changed to provide that 
all cattle presented for exhibition at 
the state fair or at other fairs 
within the state of Iowa shall be from 
accredited tuberculosis-free 
from herds which have one 
clean test under the cooperative fed- 
eral and state accredited herd plan, or, 
if from other herds, shall have success- 
fully passed a tuberculin test within 
ninety days prior to the opening of the 
fair or exhibition. The revision in this 
ruling will do away with much incon- 
venience and duplication of testing 
which breeders experienced last year. 


fairs animals are 


lowa 


herds or 
passed 











The Thrifty Citizen 
Who Caught the 
Plugged Nickel 


Mr. Brown had swallowed 
his lunch and had paid his bill. 
Cautiously he counted his change. 
“Here!” he said, sharply, “Take 

. back this plugged nickel and give 
me a good one!” 


Mr. Brown walked proudly out. 
They couldn't fool old Brown. 





But old Brown had fooled himself. 


Brown’s day was heavy and dull. He lacked 
“pep.” There was a mid-afternoon drowsy spell 
when he needed to be awake—the direct and natural 
result of heavy, starchy breakfasts and lunches, taken 
on faith and without question as to value—just be- 


cause the food looked and tasted like food. 


Thousands of shrewd business men who count 
their change, take their food for granted. 


That’s what builds up the sanitarium business, 
and puts the tired “‘all-done” feeling into the mid- 
afternoon of a business day. 


Grape-Nuts is a scientific food whose delicious, 
appetizing flavor and crispness are an introduction 
to well-balanced nourishment—a nourishment easily 
and quickly assimilated, so that body, brain and 
nerves are well fed and kept free of the stored-up 
poisons left by so many ill-selected foods. 


Served with cream or good milk, Grape-Nuts is 
a complete food, always ready, always a delight to 
the taste—and always a safe selection for the man 
who thinks his stomach is entitled to some of the 
same protection he gives to his pocket. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Own DIP 
AW EV9, COT ya 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 






Read Tar od big money, saver for every sees of dips 
What Big an isinfectants. It is a new scientific discovery 
that brings you the best dip you ever used in solid 

Montana form. All you have to do 4 to add water and use. 
Shee Each cube makes one gallon. You pay nothing for 
P bottles, barrels or cans, nothing for waste or break- 
Raiser Says— age or leakage. No freight on factory water which 


you can just as well add at home. Just cut off and 
drop onesmall cube in a gal. of water and you have 
1 gal. of the best dipping and disinfectant solution. 

‘© guess work—no waste—no bother. Makes a 
stickier, more lasting foam. Sticks longer and 
closer. Gets the lice, ticks and other vermin every 
time. One dipping usually does the work. 


TARA 


Solidified Disinfectant 


is easily shipped anywhere by parcel post. Takes 
lower freight rate. Packs in small space. Keeps 
indefinitely. Makes any strength of solution you 
need. Approved by Canadian Government. Used 
by leading sheep and cattle association and Amer- 
ica’s largest live stock raisers. Try 5]bs. at our risk. 
Order Direct from this Advertisement 


Send only $2.50 (check or money order) and we 
will ship you by prepaid Parcel Post a 5 |b. pac k- 
age of Tarx marked off into 150 cubes (enough to 
make 150 gals.) Use it as directed. If you are not pleased, 
if you don’t find Tarx the best dip and disinfectant you 
ever used, tell us and we will refund your money in full. 


150 G all bd ns You take no risk. Use Tarx and save money. Send today. 
A 40 Lb. PackageMakes} yarx CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1200 Gallons 6) 612 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, il. 


Weused Tarx on about 17,000 head. 
We dipped at Manderson, Wyo., in 
a cold dip, and at Lovell, Wyo., ina 
colddip. Dipped about 8,000 at these 
two places, and will say thatit was 
very satisfactory. We used a pound 
of dip to 25 gals. of water, dissolv- 
ing the cake in hot water and then 
putting in the vat and mixing with 
cold. Will say that it certainly did 
the work with the ticks, and is, asof 
course you know well spent money. 
In Billings, we dipped about 9,000 
and used a warm dip—the temper- 
ature about 90 deg.—and made ita 
little weaker — about 1 Ib. of dip to 
27 gals. of water, and very effective. 
Very truly yours, 
SNYDER SHEEP CO., 
H.A. Snyder 
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30*3/ Clincher fabric 


10.20 


also made in 30*3 size 


The latest addition to the Goodrich 
list of tires. It completes the line. It 
enables your dealer to give you full 
service under the Goodrich name 
and trademark. 


It is great news for every user of 30x 
3% clincher fabric tires. It is an 
opportunity to secure Goodrich 
quality -— with the advantage of a 
ptice which speaks for itself. 


$10.90 will buy this Goodrich “55” 
—the new tire for the popular light 
cars. The splendid construction is 
made better yet by the thick anti-skid 
tread of scientific design, made of 
specially toughened rubber. 


Your dealer is ready to supply you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
CAkron, Ohio 
HOME OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD 











You Save More Money 


When You Buy — 
PENDERGAST FENCE, 


This year you will buy fence 
where you ~~ the most for 
your money mdergast Fence 
prices are low in keeping now 
with farm product prices. 

The same high quality that has 
pleased thousands of farmers is 
maintained. It’s all 


Write for New Folders and Prices 


fusint 
Farm Loans 


We have available funds for loans on improved 
lowa farms. These loans are with Annu 










guaranteed. 















Interest and permit borrowers to pay even 
hundreds at int 
ube Prompt 

rm@ation, address 


H. Cc. Adams & Co, 


Please mention this paper “when writing. 


No red- 
full 


paying date 
Low rate. For 


erest 
t service 


Algona, lowa 

















A year’s supply of 


oil is sent with 


every Aermot 


A Real Self- Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsruninoil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, ~— the a 


wi 
her Civentar. AERMOTOR Co. & rome City Eiencapelis Oakland 





When w writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ae MEYER ELEVATOR 
PRICE - 

Runs Bestest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
rounds of satisfied users 

LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 

ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck 
ets Elevates Oats, Wheat, Far 
= Corn, 50 Bushele in 3 Minutes. 

Catalogand Crib Plans Free. V 


THE MEYER MFC. C0., Box 269 Morton, MHinois. 
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BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Devt. 925-E. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Spraying for Leafhopper 

Further of the 

mixture in controlling the po 


proof effect of bor. 
deaux 
given by a se 
Mitchell 
Butcher 


tato leafhopper is to be 
demonstrations in 
by F. D. 


entomologist at 


ries of 


lowa exten 
State Col. 
Munger, county agent 
Due to the unusually large acreage of 
potatoes in that county, several 
plots are to be run during the coming 
summer. 

Last vear a twenty-acre field wag 
sprayed in Mitchell county and, altho 
the season was poor, the potatoes that 
were sprayed for leafhoppers outvield 


yunty 
lowa 


sion 


lege and George 


test 


ed the unsprayed potatoes so that 
there was a difference of $53.75 in re. 


turns per acre in favor of the spraying, 

The leafhopper, which is a tiny pale 
green insect that eats the leaves of the 
potato, can be kept off the vines by 
spraying them with bordeaux mixture 
to which has been added a pound and 
a halt of lead arsenate to every fifty 
gallons of spray. The spray is applied 
the latter part of June and again the 
last of July as there are two hatchings 
of leafhoppers to be controlled 

Formerly this damage done 
potatoes was thought to be the re 
of a disease called tipburn, but 
tigations by the Iowa State College en 
tomologists disclosed it to be the work 
of the leafhoppers. 


to the 
sult 


inves 


tiny 


Concrete Fence Posts 
Concrete fence posts in use at lowa 


State for the past six years 


College 


show no defects and will apparently 


give good service for a long pe 


riod Agricultural 


very 
engineers at the 
college regard the posts as very suc- 
cessful from the point of service. Many 
combinations of cement and gravel 
were tried out, but the most successful 
mixture both from appearance and 
from laboratory testing, was that 
which used 2% cubic feet of bank run 
gravel, containing an excess of fine 
particles of sand, to one 
ment. This was reinforced with quar 
ter inch bars placed near the surface 
This combination gave the 
strength. In the tests it was found 
that quarter inch bars had double the 
strength of No. 3 wire. 

In general the best 
with posts reinforced 
placed between five-eighths 
quarters of an inch from the 
This post required a load of between 
500 and 1,000 pounds to crush 


sack of ce 


greatest 


results came 


with the bars 
to three 


surtace 





Crop Yield Contests 


Among the 1922 projects of the Lyon 


county, Iowa, Farm Bureau will be 4 
corn yield contest, comparing varie 
ties grown by local corn growers 


Twenty-two farmers have entered the 
contest so far. The test plots will be 
located on the farms of J. S. Jansen 
E. W. Merrill and O. J. Reimers 

A potato growing experiment will 
also be conducted on sixteen different 
Lyon county farms. The varieties to 
be compared are Irish Cobbler, Early 
Ohio and Rural New Yorker. The et 
periment will also compare northert 
grown certified seed with common 
home grown seed. 





Poisoning Rats 

An Iowa correspondent asks for thé 
best method of poisoning rats. 

Barium carbonate is one of the most 
commonly recommended rat poisons. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
experts advise its use. The us sual 
method of using it is to mix one per" 


of barium carbonate with four parts of 
or 


ground meat, boiled vegetable, 
cheese. The poison should be thoroly 
mixed with the bait and the whole 
moistened slightly with water. A i: 
is at 


everal kinds of bait 


bait must be kept out of 
an d livé 


riety of 
viséd The 
reach of children, poultry 


stock 
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Spraying for Plum Lice s 









































































4 Missouri correspondent submits a 
sample of leaves from plum trees | 
which are infested with plum lice, and | 
sks as to control measures. 
rhe insect which infests our corre- | 
spondent’s trees is the plum louse, and ] 
: since it is a sucking insect, it can only 
t pe killed by a contact spray. One of | BATTERI ES 
g the best of such sprays is a solution of | 
black leaf 40, or nicotine sulphate, 
3 which may be procured at a drug store. 
0 An effective home made spray is ordi- 
t nary kerosene emulsion which is pre- 
i- pared by dissolving one-half a pound 
it of soap in a gallon of boiling lime- - 
A. water. When the mixture has been re- : ' he im ulse to flv 
4 moved from the stove, two gallons of p © 
le kerosene are added. The mixture is 
18 then agitated so as to thoroly emulsify 7 : 
ry or mix it thruout. This should be done The propeller revolves and, like a liberated 
re while the soap solution is still warm. bird, an airplane soars into space. The spark 
id When thoroly mixed, the emulsion | of ignition comes from an Exide Battery used 
ty may be diluted with about twelve gal- | ee 4 2 
ad Jons of water and applied to the trees. in so many of our airplanes. 
he The treatment as outlined for plum . A 
“se lice is also suitable for plant lice | Not only in the air, but on land and sea and 
which infest apple and other trees. under the sea, Exide Ratteries play an active 
~ part in the affairs of men. They propel sub- 
st Acid Phosphate for Corn marines when beneath the surface; they run 
0 the locomotives used in mines; and on the 
rk That stable manure reinforced with land Ex: . Shae ra 
acid phosphate at the rate of forty an xide Batteries drive street vehicles, sup- 
pounds to the ton of manure has been ply the current for the telephone system, oper- 
the cheapest and most effective tertil- ate fire alarms and railway signals, and fill 
izer for growing corn is brought out ‘ 
in tests at the Ohio experiment station many other vital needs. 
wa, at Wooster. = 
ars The increase for this treatment has In building rugged batteries for farm light 
tly been 35 bushels per acre, or a tctal and power plants experience counts heavily. 
pe yield of 67 bushels. The corn peay A great majority of all such plants are equipped 
grown in a three-year rotation of corn, : ‘ : 
the wheat and clover and the wheat was with Exide Batteries. 
suc- increased by 15 bushels and the hay by 
any 2,400 pounds. Many a farmer learns of Exide’s dependable 
vel The average value of the increase power through the battery in his car. And he 
sful has been $50.78 for each three-year ro- é Y 
ol tation, or $16.92 per year, against a learns that the Exide saves him money because 
that value of $10.16 per annum for the most it does not get out of repair and because it out- 
res effective chemical fertilizer. — “4 4 lasts other batteries. Do not put up with bat- 
goin ( ”s ——- lig pibdpetines — * ae CF tery troubles when there is an Exide made for 
( Jhio, located in as many different bay 
uar- counties, there was but one soil which e ay your Car, 
ace did not respond to acid phosphate. On & “SR 
test the other thirteen county farms, 160 ie y 
vund pounds of acid phosphate increased “¢ The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
the he corn yield by an average of 5% > Philadelphia 
bushels per acre. Cs: 
ame ¢ 4 
bars as aa < \ Service Stations Everywhere 
ree Protecting Seed Corn mi Branches in Seventeen Cities 
mile Every year a certain percentage of 
— the seed corn planted falls a prey to Ta oo ne 
gophers, squirrels, field mice and F iat ~~ 
crows Many corn growers have \ 
sought to cover the corn with a poi- : : sina eo 
sonous coating which would keep the ia Paes (i 5 
Lyon fields pests from damaging it. While f eer b ee rH 
ha & many materials have been tried for a. ie 6 TF” f/ ce % 
varie this purpose, none has been found gen- ~ a / Jd Cy 
wers erally satisfactory. Probably the best ~ on ee r fs, J 
d the method of protecting a field where the pteicate Oe og aie fe. gis 
ill be ravages of crows and squirrels are bad stint e oa ae 
nsen ls to spread poisoned corn about the ~ ence ; gi 
field, particularly along the edges. The "Sala Ss capmgea a : sae 
will corn may be soaked from eighteen to 
Ferent twenty-four hours in a solution made 
ies to by dissolving one-eighth of an ounce of : ; 
Karly strychnine in a gallon of hot water. = J ; os 
he ex Ut course, the poisoned corn must not m4 og - 
rthern be placed where farm animals or poul- _— : 5 — 
og teens eeperes Beer sors PL TA 
right size for your car. If 4 ERT iy, x © oi 
Be : BATTERIES your present battery needs ‘ oR. Aig B. fi } 
Financing the Meat Board service snow |e Hy SED fea 
Dia, : ‘ paired skilfully and reason- \ WU é 
Mians for collecting the funds to sup- ably. If not in your : 
‘or the port the National Live Stock and Meat telephone book, please write us for the address, ? \ 
Soard will be formed at the annual 
e most neeting of the National Live Stock 
oisons. Exchange at Kansas City, Mo., May 18- THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
»ylture “0. The meat board has been formed 
usual ‘o conduct a national educational cam- 
1e part baign to emphasize the food values of | —-— ae 5 
arts of fat and to encourage its greater con- oO AGE NTS WANTED G . 
ble, oF “Umption. The plan for finaacing it roun imestone 
noroly “Ontemplates the collection from the Live wire men to take county agencies 
vghol® shipper to each established market of for Clemens Patented Double Clevis. For Agricultural Purposes 
A ve live cents on each carload of live stock Sells on sight, and every man driving Write for price and FREE sample 
is ad: ‘or at that rate on less than carload horses needs them. Requires but = DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
out of ots) and the collection of an equal few dollars investment and every sale 6S. La Salle St. Chicago, HMneis 
tiv Ginunt tied Gin Sees. tive teak doubles our money. Send for circular ain iy 
id + umn inet ; Spee : ‘ and full information. t___ 2 ______. +E ___;_ 
Stiles ion firms will make the col- = CLEMENS CLEVIS COMPANY, Inc. BAIK & Tae eN, Posen Attormeys 
— + * 508 Endicott Bidg. Dept. B. St. Paul, Minn* 701 Crocker Bldg.. Des Moines, KeWea 
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Home Grading of Hogs == — 
(Continued from page 3) 
for the members and also permit an ° 
addition to the manager’s salary Titan 10-20 ee es $700 
The accounting system perfected by rm Mo ™ oe $ 
Mr tobotka, of the college reduces Inte ational 8 16 670 th , 
this work to the simplest form consist With Free P&O Plow “a y 
ent with accuracy, and the managers’ (Tractor and Plow f.o.b. Chicago) ai | t 
short course schools whch Mr Thomp- ¥ , | - 
son been conducting here the last f | 
s& months have brought this system i 
to the attention of about five hundred i 
person connected with the live stock i . 
shipping movement Forty-six sets of i}| 
hese books are now in use. We believe {iii . 
there will be a steady growth in this Hi b 
directior We shall shortly publish a i t] 
bulletin giving a full discussion of ac- Hy te 
counting methods for shipping associa- it] t 
tior Thi ought to be of a great deal . 
of help to manager who want to im- i| al 
prove their accounting methods.” , iI) th 
The home grading proposition in the H to 
end comes down to the abilty of the | “ 
manager to handle the work, and the i . 
willingness of the member to trust | ost 
him and each other in the handling of i] Wi 
the live stock. If the coéperative ship- | fa 
. , } 
ping association has the type of mem- F Pl O D } ab 
“enpeeyer peepee chap ree Plow Offer Good 20 Days nger | 
local buver because they think the man- ee ee ee eed errs i . 
Lo | 
ager docked them ten pounds too much 7 | 
ou a piggy sow, or who are constantly | t et t d ) ce 
filled with grievance over getting Oo S e€ rin € son | a 
what they think is an undue proportion i = 
of the shrink charged up to them, the . . ° {| au 
ents: eradinn uted Gun ant Gane In many sections heavy rains and a tardy spring have delayed tillage | wo 
work. The opinions of men expert in and planting beyond the point of safety. Now extra power and help | on 
this line, however, indicate that moneys . , ‘ | yy 
can be saved for the shippers by home must be put to work to make up for lost time. Hundreds of farmers | on 
grading. It can only be. saved, how- who did not intend buying a tractor this spring will find in the Titan iI ” 
ever, if the manager and the members or Int . ° re . . | 7 
ernational tractor plowing outfit th 
prove themselves good enough business P 8 the answer to their big problem. are 
men and ocdperator to handle the ve 5 zg \} op 
en sak aanpenetors te. battle She | Our original Free Plow Offer was advertised to close on May 1, as that is ia 
al ll ci?e ‘ ‘ { V € est « . . . fe i yer 
Sovalty ordinarily the end of the heavy tillage season. But after weeks of delay thousands the 
cypascomeneanscananansnnas of acres remain untilled, and an unexpected need has developed for Titan and | kee 
ail alorc Vi International tractor power. i esse 
A Grain Dealer’s View P on 
nan 
To Wallaces’ Farmet To keep in line with the unusual season we have instructed the McCormick- H kno 
I take this opportunity to thank you Deering Dealer in your locality to extend our Free Plow Offer for 20 days. Until | sign 
for your editorial in a recent issue un- May 20 you can buy a Titan or International tractor at the present low prices, | = 
; . . : : - | er i: 
der the caption, “Economy in Handling and receive a free plow or tractor disk harrow as outlined in our original Free Plow | me ; 
Corn.” I think you will find the fig Offer announced February 3, 1922. H| es 
ures you have used in this article will i} hail 
sdiacie: ton: sanentsy liltbias.-a ibe sabia Unseasonable weather has created a real emergency that can best be met with i bush 
siatae acini Ae ice tale inddinidh cath eked Mil good tractor power. Every hour saved now means dollars at harvest time. See the i bush 
a = ae McCormick-Deering Dealer today. I It th 
that approximately half of the grain {i ket 
arriving at the leading terminal mar- {| $7.50 
kets comes from farmers’ elevators you INTE TI HA VE ( : pany 
can readily see that the independent or RNA ONAL fA R STER OMPANY | basis 
line elevator has not much chance to : o merica 7 \} per « 
gouge the farmer on the price Espe- Chicago Uncorporated) U S A Hi woul 
cially is this true when so many farm- 92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States hy per ¢ 
ers’ companies have failed in the last } farms 
two years and other thousands are in acre 
sore difficulties All of us have been _ this ¢ 
operating on very small margins, ex- == — = ———- The 
cept in isolated instances, and I know i does 
of some farmers’ companies which A High Price Level how much will their pieces of paper be | concern, and yet something that peo- comp. 
have taken margins they should have E . worth with agriculture, the basic in ple in general know very little about Supp 
been ashamed to exact These in- | To Wallaces’ Farmer dustry, in ruins? What has happened here during this his qr 
stances are few and not a criterion of I have read with great interest You mention the fact that so far the deflation period shows’ conclusively the q 
general conditions your article on “Who should be on the people whose interests are on the side | that the financial group has more hail s 
If you will confine your criticism to | Federal Reserve Board,” and heartily | of a price level of 60 per cent above power over the people than ever did of 10 
specific cases and not to conditions in | commend the straightforward manner | pre-war level have made a weak fight | kings and junkers in their palmiest basis, 
general you would direct attention in which you have expressed your | ! think so myself but many of us do days. The injustice perpetrated would A won 
to the real offended and not pillory a views. I am heartily in accord with | not strike tor lack of knowledge of | not have been possible had the people ment 
whole class. I think the members of | your sentiments as expressed, and es- | Where to hit Wherein do we lack | understood fully the power that lies in $6. ] 
the grain trade stand as high, morally | pecially that part favoring a return to | leadership? Are our farm organiza- | the control of the nation’s finances 
and ethically, as any other class of | a price level of at least 60 per cent | tions weak on this particular point? It is extremely essential to illum? 
business men, but we do not have 500 | above pre-war prices. ILLINOIS BANKER. | nate the sky so the people can see and san 
separate and distinct organizations It seems to be the desire of the big _—_— | while yet time prevent us from drift Ta 
boosting our cause, as Mr. rank M. | financial interests to manipulate the Remarks: The state and national ing nearer to an awful precipice Rive A 
Myers of the U. S. G. G. says the farm- | currency system in such a way as to Farm Bureau organizations have failed HENRY MORTENSEN T) 
ers of the United States have. Inei- | force the general price level down. | 35 yet to take any vital interest in this Seward County, Nebraska. act] 
dentally if the farmers of the United | Now such a plan, in the end, means | ™atter.—The Editor — pen 
States really want to eliminate the un- ruin to the agricultural interests of -4° lic 
matinee, Seo merece bernie Sherotey. nag sara 9 il Stabilized Dollar 
necessary middlemen why not relegate this country as it is impossible to F Hi h P . Le " } 
some of these “500°? I do not know bring taxes, labor and a great many of ora 1g er Frice ve To Wallaces’ Farmer: ; f 
that Mr. Myers’ statement is true, but | the commodities down to a pre-war | To Wallaces’ Farmer: { am gratified at your insistant agt type 
I heard him make it at Fort Dodge this | level. I want to thank you for the many | tation for a “standardized dollar I 
winter. Why not “deflate” or organ- Now, I believe that I am in as close | good editorials on economics that so | am confident that if Mr. Fisher's the- 7 
izations? They must cost a tidy s” touch with the rank and file of dirt | vitally affects the farmer and the en- | ory was better known it would meet 
and the farmers have to pay for their | farmers as any one and [ know a lot | tire human race with a very cordial reception among . 
maintenance. I know the grain busi- | of them that can not exist much longer You have held steadily to the claim | the farmers of the middle west. I am ‘Oo W 
ness could not stand the drain under present conditions. Then who is | that the price level, in justice to all, | not so surprised the east is not, enthu W 
[ still believe there were eleven wor- | to take their place? I wonder who the | should be stabilized at 60 per cent | siastic. I can imagine a time whet 
thy disciples to one Judas and I sug- | coupon clippers expect to raise this | above the pre-war, and I am sure you | the Farm Bureau associations could ( 
gest that you segregate the malefac- | focd and this clothing material for | are right. most effectively add this to their pro aide 
tors for castigation instead of tarring | their use. Do they think that they can I am indeed glad to see that you in- | gram of education. er 16 
all of a class with the same stick eat coupons and clothe their bodies in | tend to carry on this campaign of edu- J. A. DEWEY. Botten | 
J. K. McGONAGLE. bonds and stock certificates? Just ! cation, for this is a matter of greatest Vermilion County, Illinois. 
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Service Bureau 














The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
M bers must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 








Hail Insurance 


Crop insurance of various kinds, 
whether supplied by the federal gov- 
ernment, the state, or by agencies, has 
peen receiving a good deal of attention 
the last year. Farmers are attempting 
to limit the risk that they themselves 
take in the crop, by spreading the haz- 
ard over a large number of persons, so 
that the individual farmer will not have 
to absorb the entire loss, if a tornado 
or hail storm or some other unpleasant 
dispensation of Providence comes his 
way. Right at this time of the year 
hail insurance is the type which prob- 
ably receives most attention. 

During the year, the Service Bureau 
receives a good many inquiries con- 
cerning hail insurance policies. For 
the benefit of farmers who contemplate 
taking out this type of policy, or who 
already hold such policies, it may be 
worth while to state again the essen- 
tials in the method of settlement used 
by different types of companies. It is 
on this point that most discussions 
and most complaints arise. 

Two methods of making settlements 
are used. The settlement may be made 
on the market value basis or on the 
percentage basis. Both methods have 
their merits. The essential thing to 
keep in mind is that they provide for 
essentially different plans, and the 
man who invests in a policy ought to 
know what he is getting when he 
signs the contract. 

Suppose, for instance, that the farm- 
er is carrying $10 per acre insurance 
on his corn crop. There is a prospect 
of a crop of 45 bushels per acre. A 
hail storm cuts down the yield to 15 
bushels. The market value of this 15 
bushels at 50 cents amounts to $7.50. 
If the insurance is written on the mar- 
ket value basis, the farmer will get 
$7.50 per acre from the insurance com- 
pany. If it is written on a percentage 
basis, as the 15-bushel crop is 331-3 
per cent of a 45-bushel crop, the loss 
would be settled on the basis of 33 1-3 
per cent of the insurance of $10. The 
farmer, therefore, would get $3.33 per 
acre from the insurance company in 
this case, 

The percentage basis of settlement 
does have its merits, of course, as 
compared to the market value basis. 
Suppose A carries $300 insurance on 
his quarter section. B carries $1,500 on 
the quarter section across the road. A 
hail storm damages both to the extent 
of 10 per cent. On the market value 
basis, each would get the same amount. 
\ would be paying a 2 per cent assess- 
ment on $300, which amounts to only 
%6. B, however, would be paying the 
ame rate on $1,500 or $30 and get 


ompensation only equal to A. If the 
same loss were settled on the percent- 
age basis, a 10 per cent loss would 
Five A $30, while it would give B $150. 


The important thing is to know ex- 
Uy what you are getting and not de- 
bend entirely on the statements of the 
liciting agents. Only the statements 
policy count. Read the contract 
arefully, and see that it outlines the 
‘ype of settlement you want. 


ANOTHER LONG DISTANCE 
RECORD 


Vallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau: 
wish to express our sincere 
‘ for helping us to get the $3.70 
the ———— for the coop of chick- 
nt the — Company, Novem- 
*r 16, 1921. We would never have 
gotten the money without your help. 
CLAUS J. B. HANSEN. 
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CONFIDENCE! 


These Tools Earn It 







When you see the Keen Kutter 
trade mark on any tool, you can buy 
with absolute confidence in getting your 
money’s worth. It is the sure sign 
of ability to stand hard and trying usage. 


Any Man Can Tell 


Experts see at a glance the high quality 
of Keen Kutter Tools. Anyone can 
realize how sturdy and strong we make 
them. Hefta Keen Kutter Hammer, 
and you know true balance goes with 
its rugged toughness. Grip the Saw, 
and you sense springiness and fast-cut- 
ting power. Wrench or Chisel, File or 
Plane, alike impress with workmanlike 
quality and lasting endurance. 


Make Good On The Job 


Keen Kutter Tools make good day 
by day for men who earn their living 
using tools. They prove their practical 
value just as fully to men who may use 
tools only seldom, but who need real 
service then! Sold by leading Retailers 
everywhere. 


** The recollection of QUALITY remains 
long afier the PRICE is forgotten’’ 
Trade Mark Reg.U.S.Pat.of. —E. C. Simmons 


Simmons Hardware Co. 


Our prices on Keen Kutter Tools have 
been reduced. Ask your Hardware Store 


about today’s values. 


KUITER 


to Stockmen & Farmers 


Our 1922 catalogue illustrates and de- 
scribes over 160 articles necessary to 
stockmen and farmers. Quotes 
lowest prices on Ear Tags, Brand- 








_KEEN 


4 Before finishing AUTO MECHANICS course at the 
aia YOU FREE SWeexey Avro SCHOOL Ranscy is grabbed 


by the American Radiator Co. at$150a month. Big 


et concerns can’t wait—need Sweeney trained men Now. 
> Sweeney System of Pratical Experience—no_books; 
iS Oo TOOLS, real work--eight weeks--puts men QUICK into jobs 
@ $100 to $400 mont ~from chauffeurs to garage mana- 

gers. 


NO PREVIOUS ERIENCE NEEDED. If you 
are mechanically inclined WRITE TODAY for 


72 page illustrated book; tells 

FREE all you want to know about 
orld’s Greatest 

ewes TRADE SCHOOL 


and opportunities for men. If you like working 
on cars | will make you an amazing offer. 
No colored students accepted. 













Dips and in- 
secticides, Worm Destroyers, 
Hog Rings and Oilers, Poultry 
Supplies, ete.—everything re- 
quired for the treatment and 
eare of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry, Send for your 
copy today, mailed free on request. 
F. S, BURCH @ CO. 


156 W. Huron St. Chicago 


i MORE MONEY #22 GRAIN 
A 
Stop Fire, Rat, Mould or Weather 
Savard Gaiee bow. mares 
» Strong, portable, re 
and EASY to erect. No special tools. Pd has. 
ves all your grain, makes you more money. a 
low price now, Freight prepaid 
FREE Send name today, forphotos, folder 


and low price offer. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. on é 
0 American Bank Bidg.,Kansas City, Mo. vy 









































Willis Iceless Refrigerator 
some all food cold, fresh, pure WITH- 
OUT ICE. Costs less than ice box. 
wesscumee « Write for FREE 

‘etime Guarantes Catalog Free. rw Sass . », Booklet No. § 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS from Pittsburgh $70 fees. yr WILLS Mfg. 7 
1534 Oakland Avenue, Kaneas City, Missourt | GALESBURG, ILL. 
1534 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania * 
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Prest-O-Lite Prices in 
Balance with Prices 
of Farm Produce 


Prest-O-Lite prices stand 
fair and square with the 
prices a farmer gets when he 
sells in today’s market. 

A Prest-O-Lite Battery is a 
product he can buy knowing 
that there is no loss between 
the price you get when you 
sell your products. 

As a matter of dollars and 
cents, his produce today goes 
as far buying a Prest-O-Lite 
Battery as it did in the pur- 
chase of any standard bat- 
tery during the highest price 
market. 


Genuine Values 


Consider these trade-in 
prices for Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
teries: 

*6 volt battery—popular makes 
of light cars, $19.90. 


*6 volt battery —Buick, Chand- 
ler, Chalmers, Hudson, Max- 
well, Oakland, $24.65. 


*12 volt battery —Dodge, Max- 
well, Franklin, $32.30. 

Similar reductions on all 
other Prest-O-Lite Batteries, 
and there is a correct type of 
Prest-O-Lite Battery for every 
make of car or truck. 

All Have Prest-O-Plates 

These money-saving prices 
get regular high-quality bat- 
teries. 


All have Prest-O-Plates, the 


plates that mean long lifetoa 
battery, and make it the best 
all-weather battery. 

Prest-O-Plates are one of 
the reasons why 87 manufac- 
turers use the Prest-O-Lite 
Battery as original equip- 
ment. 

Bear in mind that every 
Prest-O-Lite Battery is guar- 
anteed by the regular Prest 
O-Lite gearent y, a liberal spe- 
cific obligation, rounded out 
by a polic icy that says the user 
must be pleased. 


Oldest Service to Motorists 

Prest-O-Lite is a name to 
guide you to quality and 
value. The trustworthy name 
of the oldest service to mo- 
torists. 

Drive up where you see the 
Prest-O-Lite Service sign, and 
meet our representative. No 
matter what battery you have 
you should use his service, and 
he will gladly give it. 

If possible, he will prolong 
the life of your old battery. 
He will not tell you that you 
need a new battery until 
you do 

When you do need a new 
one, exchange the old for a 
new Prest-O-Lite with Prest- 
O-Plates at our low prices. 





*s htly higher prices prevail on the 


Pacitic Coast and other distant pointe 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New Yorks 


Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, California 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


etured. They arein every wa 


y Prest-O-Lite quality. Ask our 


] Prest-O-Lite also makes a battery for every house lighting system manu- ] 
fa 


nearest service station, 


Cc 


or write for details 





THE OLDEST SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 
































Lightning pr 
W eat 


roofing—: ad: ipted to rural and c 


Roofing Fin Pla 
below re lar b 


are unexcelled Look for the 





Roofing Products 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
city properties. 


APOLLO-KFYSTONE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac 
tured on xd highest in quality U nequaled for Roofing, Siding < ul- 
vert », and general sheet metal work. Sold by lead ne dealers 
For fine residences and public buildings Kerstone Copreer STEEL 
tone added 
ands. Send for our “Better Buildings’ booklet 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, ieee: Pa. 






am 
























w hen writing to advertisers 


please mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer 


VFALLACES’ FARMER, 


May 12, 1922 
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Farmers’ Commission Firm at 
Sioux Falls 

Farmers in the Sioux Falls territory 

are getting ready to put over a coop- 

company at that 


erative commission 


terminal Farm Bureau men in the 


Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota 


counties near the market are backing 
the movement, which probably will be 
allied with the National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association 

The project was initiated at a meet 


ing of county agents at Sioux City 


some time ago 4 committee of nine 
men, three from each state. is now at 
work holding meetings thruout the 


1 


if order to find 


<x balis territory 
out what farm sentiment is on the mat 
ter and what measure Of Support may 
be expected from shipping associations 
f the plan goes thru 

The backers of the movement do not 
ntend to take any final steps to tor 
i 


) assure 


the company unless it can 
of a business of at least two thousand 
cars a yeal After the preliminar y il 
estigation is completed, if it seems 


that thi 
in organization meeting of repre 


imount of business Is In sig 


ti hipptr ociations | be 


held in Sioux Falls to draw up 


neorporation and tl by-laws 


mitte 
reau Federation ind J H Hamil 
county agetl 
South Dakota, led the di 
project All emphasized the point that 
no company would be sti 

could be promised enough business to 


make savings in marketing cost pos 


sible The tentative plar proposed for 
financing was to sell stock at $25 per 

re to associations and individuals 
Bac n assoc ation Was to bu two 
shares, while the individual shipper 


was to buy only one. This stock com- 


pany plan may be abandoned in favor 





of the membership type of organization 
in order to comply with the practice of 
the National Live Stock Producers’ As 
sociatio 

The sentiment at tl I ting was 
st: against taking over ar of 
the old, so-called farmers’ firms now at 
Sioux Falls. A resolution was adopted 


to invite John G. Brown. president of 
the National Association, and J. §S 
Montgomery, manager of the Central 
Codperative Commission Company, of 
St. Paul. to the final organizatior 
ing to be held in Sioux Falls late in 
May 





North Dakota Grain Growers 


An attempt is being made to bring 
six different farm organizations in 
North Dakota together in one federa- 
tior fo the purpose [ marketing 
grail \t a recent I ig the Equity 
the Codperative Exchange, the Nation- 
a i I ty ve I N y? I Lak ta 
} , I? l l n l I T ~ 
Grain Growers, In¢ nd the Grair 
Men's Union were represented 

The question of the formation of a 
state federation to organize selling 


cgeney to handle the grain of members 


of all these companies will be put to 
the membership by a referendum vot 
by mail. In case the referendum is it 








favor of a single state federat 


North Dakota Farm Bureau is empow 
ered to appoint a set of officers to take 
charge of the preliminary work. 





Fruit Growers Association 


A national sales agency, the Feder- 
ated Fruit Growers, to codperatively 
market the American fruit crop. was 
created in Chicago on April 29. J. s 
Edwards was elected vice-president of 
the new organization and given mana 
gerial authority and instructed to pro 
ceed with the formation of a sales d 
partment. The principal office ot 
new organization will be in Chicago 

The establishment of this agency is 
the result of the work of the Produ 

rs’ National Fruit Marketing comn 
tee appointed by the American Far 
Bureau Federation to develop at 
proved marketing system for the frui 
growers of America, This commiite 
consisting of twenty-two men, has 
made an analysis of the various fa 
tors affecting fruit marketing 
closely studied the work of the vario 
cooperative marketing organizatior 
ind as a result has developed a plat 
for the correlation of these local 

peratives into one national organiz 


] 


\ temporary board of directors 
the Federated Fruit Growers was ap 
These are 
president 
vice pres 


pointed by the committee. 
Nicol, Michigan, 
J. S. Edwards, California, 
general manage! W 
Sheridar 


James 


dent and acting 
B. Armstrong, Washington; 
W. Baker, California; C. E. Durst, I 
nois: B. F. Moomaw, Virginia; N. R 
Peet, New York; C. E. Stewart, F 


J. S. Edwards, the vice-president, se 
ted to act as general managet » 
resents western truit growers H 


now president of the Gold Buckie As 
largest growers 
associations in California, and is a di 
California Fruit Growers 
Fruit Grow 


sociation, one of the 


rector in the 
Exchange and in the 
Supply Company. 

The new organization will open ol 
fices in Chicago at once. The first 
step will be the creation of a sales 
lepartment {pplication for incorpo 
ration will be filed immediately 

National standardization of fruit 
grades and an advertising campaign to 
increase consumption of all fruit, wil 
be two of the jobs undertaken by (the 


Federated Fruit Crowers 


Getting After Tax Dodgers 


The Nebraska Farm Bureau Federa 
tion has worked out a rather unusual 
plan for uncovering those individuals 
who are evading the personal property 
tax. They are attempting to have post 
ed in each precinct the personal [tax 
list turned in for taxation in 1921, 50 
that persons habitually dodging the 
sessor may be uncovered. Publicity 0 
expected to result in 4 


this sort is 


more complete listing of personal prop 
erty for purposes of taxation ind 
should prove of considerable value to 


those taxpayers whose property Is Ii 
land The state tax commission: 
working with the Farm Bureau ot 


+ 


project 


Missouri to Pool Wool 


Meetings of wool growers have 


scheduled in twenty-seven Mis 
counties by the state market ! 
) n Wool pooling questi 
ecently sent to county agent 
wool growers show an increas¢ 
terest in marketing wool thru 5 
©5sp cially large regional pools \ 
rding to John McDaniel, of the {9 


marketing bureau, Missouri 

ill pool 2,000,000 pounds of woo 
1922 This woo! will be concent 
Louis, Hanniba 


other col 


large pools at St 


St Joseph and 


on¢ 
sch 


the 





sual 


1als 


orty 


:ibai 
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TRACK ATHLETICS FOR THE FARM BOY 

ll 
- THE issue of the Boys’ and Girls’ is a little work with the spading fork, races with ordinary shoes on. If the left leg. In this position he should be 
Section two months ago, we gave’ to loosen up the ground so that it will school is really going in for track ath- leaning forward so much that he is al 
some suggestions on playing baseball. be possible for the jumper to light letics, some of the boys may want to most overbalanced so that a very slight 
Baseball, however, is not the only without being unpleasantly jarred. If buy regular “gym” suits and “spikes” pressure will send him forward 

spring sport, nor is it even the most sawdust or sand can be mixed with the and use them for the races, The fewer At the sound of the pistol or the word 


interesting. Track and field events of 
all sorts give an equally good opportu- 

tv for friendly competition and for 
getting the full amount of fun out of 
the moments that the boys and girls 
together before school, at recess, 
or in a spare hour or two on Saturdays 
when their help is not wanted at home. 

In the country school, the best events 
are the short dashes and the jumps, 
perhaps such weight events as 
the eight-pound shot put. Long runs 
are inadvisable, because they often call 
for over-exertion on the part of young 
boys and result in some lasting injury. 
The short dashes and the jumps, if the 
boy is trained for them properly, will 
build up the lad’s physical development 
rather than weaken it. 


with 


Schedule of Track Events 


It would be worth while to schedule 
a home meet for the local school about 
once a week, and have every one in the 
school compete in a number of events: 
the 50-yard dash, the 100-yard dash, the 
standing broad pump, the running 
broad pump and the shot put. The 
school could be divided into two sec- 
tions and one side GCompete against the 
cther. In this case points should be 
awarded for the ablest competitors in 
ach event. The first place gets five 
points, the second place three and the 
third place one point. Where two parts 
of the school compete, the relay race 
added to the events listed. 

robably the best distance for this 
would be the quarter-mile relay, with 
each boy running 110 yards. 

The same sort of a program, with a 
iew changes, could be used for the girls 


could be 


of the school. In that case the dis- 
tances should be shortened to about 
lf those used for the boys. Points 


can be counted in the same way. 
One of the best things about the track 
and field meet is that it requires 


very moderate equipment. If the 
school is located on a smooth 
stretch of road, all that is neces- 


Sary is to take a tape measure 
and stake off the lengths for the 
different races. Of course, a 
track in the school yard itself is 
ferable to using the road; but 
very few cases will it be pos- 
‘ible to have a track long enough 
to give a chance for any race 
over fifty yards. If there is a 
smooth stretch of road and 
school has a number of older 
ys, it will be worth while to 
fasure off the distance 
a 220-yard dash. This 
Sa standard sprint dis- 
ce, but makes a very 
rd race for the young 
boys or for any boy 
© is not in good condi-™ 
No one ought to 

pt to run the 220- 


A good sprinter getting 


dirt, it makes a better pit. 

The same pit can be used for the 
high jump. Standards for this can be 
constructed very easily by any boy who 
has any knack at all in carpenter work. 
Standards are simply uprights with a 
base arranged for each one, so that it 
will stand in place. Measure off the 
feet and inches on the uprights, and 
bore holes every inch mark from three 


feet up. Small pegs are used to fit 
into these holes, and a bamboo pole 


stretched across. Any sort of pole will 
do, of course, but bamboo is the light- 
est, and in case the jumper has bad 
luck and comes down on the pole, the 


resulting damage will be much less 
than if tougher material is used. Half- 
inch marks probably should be used 


up around four feet and above, wher- 
ever most of the boys in the school 
have trouble in making the height. 

The shot can be made by construct- 
ing a wooden mold, melting up lead 
and pouring it into the mold. This, of 
course, does not turn out as well bal- 
anced or as good looking a shot as one 
that can be bought, but it serves very 
well to practice with. 

The only really expensive piece of 
equipment needed on the track is a 
stop-watch. This is too expensive for 
any of the boys or girls to own them- 
and probably represents too 
large an expense for the school to be 
justified in taking up a collection to 
buy it. There is almost always an op- 
portunity for the teacher or the older 
borrowing such a watch from 
man in the neighborhood. A 
great many men who are interested in 
harness horse racing at the state and 
county fairs carry a stop-watch, in 
order to get the time on their favorites 
in the different events. It ought to 
be possible to find one man like this 
in almost every neighborhood, and to 


selves, 


boys 


some 






















borrow his watch for 
the meet. Better yet, 
would be the plan of 
asking him to come 
down and be the offi- 
cial timekeeper of the 
affair. He probably 
will have had more ex- 


d dash until at least asus teens, the seen perience along this 
eK or wo aiter ne e ant ye more ap 
I t ft I lin 1 | apt 
S started into active training for the to get accurate results than anyone 
ck events. who is not used to handling a stop- 
ror the field events, all that is need- watch. 


d for the broad jump is a “take-off” 
Soard set in the ground, so that the run- 
nf can toe this as he makes his jump. 
‘tere must be a pit dug, of course, for 
the jumper to land in. All this requires 


All that the contestants need in 
these events is to substitute a pair of 
tennis shoes for their ordinary shoes. 
Even this is not absolutely necessary. 
Many boys run extremely fast short 


clothes you have on, of 
faster you are likely 


the 
to run. Good time 
can be made in many events, however, 
if the contestant that he 
wears old clothes that do not hang too 
tightly on him. 

It is extremely easy to spoil the fun 
of the track getting too 
enthusiastic 


course, 


sees to it 


season by 





“Go,” the right leg should be stiffened 
suddenly, so that it 


ward as he starts. 


will push him for- 
The first step made 
with the right foot 


should be a_ short 






one, not more than 
two feet at the out- 
side. The length of 


the step should be 





the first day 
or two and 
getting a 
a lot of sore 
muscles, A 
boy who gets 
out and runs 
hard the first spring days often 
what is called a “Char- 
Sore muscles or ten- 


acquires 
ley horse.” 
dons in this condition keep a boy 
out of several weeks 
and often make even walking un- 
pleasant. 

In starting the season the thing 
to do is to get all the muscles 
loosened up rather than to strain 
any of them. This means that for the 
first few days nothing will be done ex- 
cept easy jogs. Run at a dog-trot up 
and down the road for a quarter of a 
mile or so, and then stop. After two or 
three days of this, it is time enough to 
begin practicing a few starts for the 
springs. 

The start, of course, is the most im 
portant thing in the short dashes. The 
boy who can start fast can get a lead 
of from one to three vards on his op- 
ponents at the beginning, and after 
that, if he is worth anything as a run- 
ner, he can hold his own well enough 
to finish in front. 

The start that is most effective is 
what is known as the “college” start. 
In spite of the fact that this is easier to 
learn and a great deal faster than the 
other method, one still 
which a number of the boys stand up 
at the starting point and thereby lose 
time in getting away from the mark. 

In the college start, two small holes 
are dug, one for each foot. In order to 
fix the position of these, the boy should 
kneel go that his left toe is almost even 
with his right knee. Dig down in so that 
each foot will be braced for a quick 
start. The back side of the rear hole 
(the right) should be almost straight 
up and down, as a more direct push is 
given against this than against the oth- 
er. In starting, the boy assumes a 
crouching position, kneeling with the 
right foot back and the left knee dou- 
bled up directly under him, his hands 
on the ground just outside of his knees 
and slightly ahead of them. All of the 
weight of the body should be carried 
on the left leg and the two arms so the 
right leg may be free to push the body 
forward at the starting signal. 

The three commands for starting the 
race are: “Go to your marks,” “Get 
set,” and the word “Go,” or the sound 
of a pistol. At the first command the 
boy who is using this sort of a start- 
ing position will stand in the starting 
holes and kneel with his right knee on 
the ground. At the command, “Get set,” 
he will raise the right knee off the 
ground until his back is level, taking 
care to see that he is leaning forward 
with his weight on his arms and his 


races for 


sees races in 






increased until the 
full stride is gained 
a few 
the mark. 

Work in starting 


vards from 


is worth practicing 
and putting a good 
deal of time on ifa 
boy wants to make 
J a 
short 


good record in 
races It 1s 
a good thing to try 
it out by 
and then 
who knows the cor- 
rect position watch 
you start and criti- 
cize your form. As a final test of the 
efficiency of your starting methods, it 
would be well to try 
boy 


Safely over 
the bar in 
the 
jump, 


yourself 


} ) 
high nave one 


running with some 


who starts from a 


tion, and see 


standing posi- 


if the crouching position 


actually does give you an advantage 
over him If it does not, you may be 
sure vou are not doing it right 


After the home meet is held, it will 
be interesting to check up the 
made with the 
such organizations as the 
and the Y. M. C. A. for boys of differ- 
ent ages and weights. The Boy 
give a special merit badge 
for athletics, if the boy, in addition to 
fulfilling some requirements, is 
able to meet certain standards for ath- 
letic accomplishments. 


recoras 
standards laid down by 


Boy Scouts 


Scouts, 


for instance, 


other 


Standard Records for Boys 


In the track and field events the 
Standard for boys under 110 pounds 
(this includes clothes) is: For 50-yard 
dash, 72-5 seconds; running broad 


jump, 12 feet; running high jump, 3 
feet 9 inches; standing broad jump, 6 


feet 9 inches; eight-pound shot put, 24 
feet. For boys 
50-yard 


under 125 
dash standard is set at 71-5 
seconds; 100-yard dash, 13 seconds 

running broad jump, 13 feet; 

high jump, 4 feet; standing 
jump, 7 feet 3 inches; eight-pound shot 
put, 28 feet. For boys under 140 pounds 
the standards are: 


pounds, the 


running 


broad 


50-yard dash, 7 sec- 


onds; 100-yard dash, 123-5 seconds 

running broad jump, 14 feet; running 
high jump, 4 feet 3 inches; standing 
broad jump, 7 feet 9 inches; eight- 


pound shot put, 32 feet. For boys over 
140 pounds the standards are: 59-yard 
dash, 100-yard, 12 2-5 
running broad jump, 15 feet; 
high jump, 4 feet 6 inches 
broad jump, 8 feet 3 
pound shot put, 36 feet. 
At a mass track meet in Des Moine 
a year or two ago, almost all the bovs 
in the three high schools in the city 
took part. In the standing broad jump, 
with boys than 90 
weight, 16 years old and not more than 
5 feet tall, the average was 5 feet 11 
inches. For the boys of the 
weight but (Concluded on next page) 


6 3-5 seconds: 
running 
standing 
inches eight 


less pounds in 


falhe 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 


1 barmir ( Thinkin 


Right Livin 


Wallace Publishing Company 


He ‘ ra 


The May Message 


I k the bo ind girl to reat 
priz vyinning essay on “My Biggest 
Job 1922 which appear this 
issu There should be a lot of inspi 
rat nd encouragement to our boy 
and girls in these essays. They show 
what any boy or girl can do if he 
makes a real effort to do something in 
which he interested 

There are two classes of boys and 


girls—those who try and those who do 
not try. To which class do you belong? 


To which class do you want to belong? 


determines yout 


Your answer largely 
future It is not every boy or girl who 


succeeds, nor is it always the brightest 


boy or girl. No person ever succeeded 
who did not make an honest effort 


when you have an 
omething, you 
man or woman 


courage to 


If you hold back 


opportunity to do will 
never be a successful 
It is those who have the 
try. that develop and grow into useful 


ind women, and I know that is the 


men 
ambition of every boy and girl who 
reads this page. 

I realize that it is harder for some 


of vou than for others, to write essa) 


to bake a cake, to grow corn, to culti 
vate flowers, to make a garden, to re- 
cite a “niece” in school, to grow a win- 
ner in the boys’ and girls’ calf and pig 
club to do many of the thing ou 
may be asked to do But if vou will 
make the effort, you will generally find 
that vou will get along better than you 
expected 

I urg Wallaces’ Farmer boy and 
girls to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunits The first time you may not do 
ver well: the second time you will do 
be and you will soon find that you 
c do mo things than you thougnt 
vou could do, and do them well There 
will b i satisfaction, too, in making 
yourself do thing that will be worth 


m 1 times the effort it costs 

mit ize this month to the boy 
and is TRY to do whatever ou 
are usked is do, at home, at school, on 
the ’ Make the effort in the best 


| 


Wav vou know ind keep on try 


trying. IT know 


how, 


ing If you persist in 


e 


that will succeed. Be a member of 
the “I Will Try” club instead of being 
one of those bovs and girls who always 
sav. “I can’t!” 


live in the grand 
They have 


and girls 
world 


Our bovs 
est country in the 


greater opportunities than their fathers 
and mothers had. I have confidence 
that they will use these opportunities 
in a way that means the greatest de 


velopment I urge every one of vou to 


do vour best. If you do that, you will 


Succeed to do 


in the things you try 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN P. WALLACE, 


Improving the Appearance cf 
the Farm 

Madison 

that the 


Michener, of 


Guy L 


Iow i 


county, 


believes looks of the 


yard and the wood-lot have a good deal 


to do with the attractiveness of the 


farm home. Guy won the first prize in 


the essay contest His biggest job for 


the vear is to improve the appearance 
of the farm. He has the right idea 
Editor Boy ind Girls’ Section of Wal 
laces’ Farmer: 
As I was thinking what my “Biggest 


1922” was to be, I thought of 


it corn we are going to put n ind 


t 
tend, of the oats to sow and harvest 


and the hay to cut and stack, but none 
of these seemed to be my biggest job. 
My biggest job for 1922 is to be “Im- 
proving the Appearance of the Farm.” 
Of course, I will probably put in more 
time planting and cultivating the corn 
or putting up the hay, than I will on 
my big job, but my job is an extra, 
something that might not be done if I 


did not do it, and I will have to work 
at my job when I have some spare 
time. There will not be any special 
time to do it, as there is to plow corn 
or stack hay, because when it comes 
time to plow corn, everything less im- 


portant must be left till that is done 
Perhaps I can work at my job instead 
of going to town with father Saturday 
rainy day, or even 
coming in from 
will be days 
work in the 


afternoon, or on a 
in the evening 
the field 
when it is too muddy to 
fields 

Now, let’s see what my job includes: 
First, the lawn must be mowed. This 
take long, but will better the 
of the much. 
keep the dead limbs and 


after 


and then there 


will not 
appearance lawn very 
Then IT must 
straggly branches off of the shade trees 
and grove. In the wood lot, where the 
wood was left in a long, seattered pile 
after sawing, T have started piling it in 
a high corded pile. This will not only 
improve the looks, but the wood will 
not rot nearly so fast. The dead branch- 
es and scattering brush in the orchard 
must be burned. 

Around the barn and 
tering bits of old lumber that 
picked up and hauled into the wood-lot 
ready to be split into kindling 

I have just put up a signboard with 
the name of our farm on it, and a bul- 
letin board under it to advertise any 
thing we have for sale. T want to plant 
many shrubs and flowers in the yard 
and garden. I’m afraid my mother will 
take this job off of my hands, but I'm 
sure she will be glad to have me help 
her do the harder part of it 

Now, last but not least, I am 
to build some bird-houses and put them 


lots are scat- 


must be 


going 


up in the trees and on some of the 


buildings 
and attract the 


They make a nice ornament 


birds. What is nicer 


than to be awakened in the morning 
by the twitter and songs of the birds 
outside your window? 

Now, in closing, may I say that I 
surely enjoy the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion? I always did enjoy Wallaces’ 
Farmer, but since they started the 
Iuoys’ and Girls’ Section it is better 
than ever. 

GUY L. MICHENER. 

Madison County, Iowa. 


Improving the Poultry 

In very good handwriting, Etta Fie, 
of Jackson county, Iowa, tells us that 
improving her poultry is her biggest 
job for 1922. She is working under a 
handicap, as the farm is not equipped 
for poultry raising; but if she carries 
tells about in the 
looks as if she 


plans she 
prize essay, it 


out the 


second 


would make good with her poultry. 


My biggest job for 1922 will be im- 
proving my poultry—a flock of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. To start with, I have 
a flock of 10 hens, all gray. Last month 
I invested $8 and bought some pure- 
bred Bradley strain cockerels. My 
flock has free range, and can run as 
far as they wish, as there are no neigh- 
bors near to throw at them. Free range 
makes strong, vigorous poultry. 

I am going to set my incubator in a 
few days now. I gather the eggs twice 
daily, so they don’t become chilled. I 
use only large eggs, deep color and uni- 
form in always a smooth shell. 
About three days before putting the 
eggs in the incubator, I will start it 
to see if it operates right and to get 
even temperature. I watch carefully 
to always keep even temperature, can- 
dle the eggs, air them, and all the little 
work that aids in a successful hatch 

While the incubator is running, any 
hens that are clucky I will put a false 
egg under them and leave them cluck 
away. After the incubator chicks are 
a few days old, I will put a few under 
foster-mothers, and if they are 
motherly, I will give each an allotment. 

For their first feed, I give them but- 
termilk and keep it continually before 


81Ze, 


these 


Track Athletics for the Farm Boy 


Continued from page one) 


¢ ; 


between 5 feet and 5 feet 6 inches tall, 


the average was 6 feet. The boys tall 


an this made an average of 6 feet 


er t 
1 inch. Boys under 5 feet, of the same 


age and weighing less than 120 pounds, 


averaged 6 feet 1 inch Each of the 
next two grades in height added one 
inch to the distance The same in 


crease in the distance jumped, due to 
was shown in the 135-pound 
class, where the 5-footers averaged 6 
feet 2 inches, and in the 150-pound 
class, where the 5-footers made 6 feet 3 
inches. In the 180-pound class, how- 
ever, the boys under 5 feet jumped 
only 6 feet 2 inches, but boys under 5 
feet 6 inches jumped 6 feet 3 inches, 
and boys over 5 feet 6 inches jumped 6 
feet 6 inches. The 15-year-olds jumped 
2 inches less than the 16-year-olds; the 
14-year-olds, 4 inches less than the 16- 
year-olds. The boys 13 
jumped 7 inches less, and the 12-year- 
olds 10 inches The 17-vear-olds 
added two inches to the average record 
of the 16-year-old The 18-year- 
olds added 3 inches: the 19-year-olds, 
4 inches 

These are poorer records than thos 
prescribed by the Bov Scouts. I[t must 
be remembered, however, that they are 


height, 


years old 
less 


boy Ss 


averages, and include boys who made 
much better marks than these 
as boys who made much poorer ones 
The Y. M. C. A. standards for these 
For boys than 80 
high jump 
standing jump, 7 


as well 


events are: less 
pounds, the 
feet 1 ly 


standard is 4 


inches feet 






l inch. For the class between 80 and 
95 pounds, the high jump standard is 
4 feet 5% inches: the standing broad 
jump, 7 feet 7% inches. From 95 to 
110 pounds, the jump standard is 
$ feet 7 the standing broad 


From 110 to 125 pounds 


8S feet 





standard is 


37 feet; the high jump, 4 feet 9% 
inches; the broad jump, 8 feet'7 inches. 
Over 125 pounds, the shot put standard 
is 42 feet; the high jump, 5 feet 1% 


inches; the broad 
inches 
Tiees 


over, 


jump, 8 feet 11% 
looking 
what other 
and will give vou 
a better line on the merit of your own 
accomplishments. It would be good 
fun and a fine thing for the boys and 
girls as well, to hold a mass track and 
field meet with one of the neighboring 
schools. Have everybody compete in 
every event. Then average up the re 
sults and award first place to the 
school that has the best average. This 
is really a better way of determining 
the worth of the school along athletic 
lines than to pick out two or three 
boys and let them do all the work for 
the school. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
in order to get the full amount of pleas- 
ure and benefit out of track and field 
work is to instruction 

who has had experience 
line. There are a good many 
graduates on the farms who 
have had some experience in athletic 
events, and who would be glad to help 
boys and girls of the local 
The track coach of the nearest 
town high school might be willing to 
drive out for an afternoon and give 
some help. If neither of these things 
there are a number of 
books in the Spaulding library which 
give very good advice on training for 
different events. These cost very lit 


standards are worth 
they 


are able to do 


because show 


boy ss] 


secure some 
from someone 
in this 


college 


coach the 


school 


is possible 


tle and are worth having Most deal 
ers in sporting goods handle them. Th 
best Instruction course, is to get to 
attend a good meet at tl nea st col 
ze tow and how first-ra ath 
ate 1 il eS rmselves 


them; then give them the infertile 
crushed eggs, with a little rolled oats. 
and later commercial chick feed. of 
course, the first few meals the mother 
hen must remain in the box, while the 
chicks have free range on a sunny 
south side. We live on a rented farm 
and are not equipped for poultry rais 
ing whatever, altho this would make 
an ideal poultry farm. 

In August, I intend culling my flock 
and selling all hens two years old. To 
get good cockerels for next year, I jn- 
tend sending for one or two dozen best 
eggs and set them, then keep the cock 
erels well marked and save them. The 
ones I raised I will fatten as soon as 
ready and sell, and keep all the pullets 

If we move on a farm favorable for 
poultry, I want trap nests, 
pens and all necessary equipment I 
love to work with poultry, especiall; 
ducks and geese. I have several tame 
pets. One hen always flies on my 
shoulder when I am feeding the flock 
She knows it’s easier to pick the 
shelled corn out of my hand than do 
the work herself. Another has decided 
to lay her eggs in the clothes basket 
It’s rather a nuisance, but I do not 
leave her in. She is still pacing the 
porch at dusk—I can’t keep her out 

ETTA FIE. 

Jackson County, Iowa. 


breed ing 





Caring for Sheep 

Edwin E. Vance, of Webster county 
Nebraska, has still different ideas. He 
is farther west, and considers tending 
to his sheep his big job, especially in 
the spring and summer. Edwin won 
the third prize in the essay contest 
Judging from what he writes, he will 
realize his ambition of building 


better flock. 


up a 


As I am a farmer boy, I have many 
jobs, but the largest one that I have 
is the tending and caring for my sheep 
They require a great deal of attention 
in the spring and summer. I have three 
ewes, at the ages of one, two and four. 
Two of these ewes are to bring lambs 
They require much attention before 
the lambs are born, in feeding them the 
right balanced ration until the lambs 
are born, and then feeding them more 
carefully than ever, to make the lambs 
grow faster. 

In a few days after the lambs are 
born, I will dock them, and if there are 
any rams I will castrate them. After 
this is done, I will take the very best 
care of the lambs until they are healed 
up again 

Next comes the shearing of the old 
sheep, which is a very important task 
I should do this on a warm, sunshiny 
day, so the sheep will not take cold 
After I have them sheared, I will have 
to bale the wool and ship it to the 
market. When TI receive the money, I 
will put it in the bank and save it 

After the lambs are older, I will! dip 
the sheep to rid them of ticks, so they 
will be in the very best breeding con 
dition. 






Next is the breeding question, which 
will require the selection of a good 
ram. Care should be taken that the 
ram is of good breeding and good 


condition. 

By this time, my wethers will be fat 
and ready to top the market. When! 
receive the money for them, I w de 
posit it in the bank with the wool 
money. 


Following this method, I expect t 
build up a larger and better flock in 4 
few years. 

EDWIN E. VANCE 

Webster County, Nebraska. 

Photographs of Live Stock 

Classes in country schools some 
times want to get hold of phot iphs 
of different breeds of live stock t help 


] 


in class work. The Department of A8 


riculture is prepared to send | 
of the leading breeds for distr 
farm clubs or othe! 
erested. Write to the © 
ulture, at Washingt 


to schools 
izations int 


retary of Agri 
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PICKETT’S GA P—By Homer Greene 


(Continued From Last Issue) 


CHAPTER VII 

‘HE battle in the courts between the 

] Tidewater and Western Railroad 
Company and the Delaware Valley and 
Eastern Railroad Company began with 
the Tidewater and Western offering in 
evidence their paper title to the route 
acquired by them from the old Lacka- 
wanna Company. The D. V. & E. people 
had not expected this, and it provoked 

contest occupying the better part of 
the afternoon to get this title in evi- 
dence. Then another struggle was pre- 
cipitated by the offer of the minutes of 
the meeting of the board of T. & W. di- 
rectors at which the route thru Pick- 
ett's Gap was formally adopted. When 
this contention was settled in favor of 
the T. & W. it was time to adjourn. 

The next morning, Pickett, the T. & 
W. engineer, and his assistants, were 
put on the stand to identify the map of 
the route and to testify regarding the 
night location thru the gap. Then the 
plaintiff rested and the D. V. & E. took 
up their side of the case. Their charter 
was admitted without objection, but 
over the testimony showing the adop- 
tion by the board of the Pickett’s Gap 
there was a lively tilt. Indeed, 
it appeared from the evidence that the 
directors of both companies had held 
meetings on the same day and at prac- 
tically the same hour, for the purpose 
of receiving the report of the engineer 
and adopting the route recommended 
bs him. There was also a long contest 
cver the admission of the route map 
and profile, and when these were final- 
ly admitted the court adjourned for the 
noon recess, 

In the afternoon, Nicholson, the D. 
Vv & E. engineer, and every member of 
his corps were called on to testify to 
the setting of the stakes thru Pickett’s 
Gap on the afternoon of September 27. 
No amount or severity of cross-exami- 


route, 


nation could shake the testimony of 
any of them on that point. Nor could 
any of them explain why the stakes 
were not still in position (if they were 


not) when Pickett made his 
some six or eight hours later. 
mpleton, a Philadelphia 


survey 


lawyer, 


took up the cross-examination. 

“It appears” he said to Nicholson, 
“that you located your route directly 
thru the Pickett graveyard. Is that 
true?” 


” 
1 1S, 


“Is there any other practicable route 
by which to reach the entrance to the 
gap except the one occupied by the T. 
& W. railroad?” 

There is no other.’ 

“If then it should turn out that 
company has no legal right to occupy 
this graveyard as a site for a railroad, 
you would find it difficult to effect an 
entrance to the gap from the west?” 

“Yes, sir, practically impossible.” 

\nd did you not know, when you 
projected your line across that grave- 
yard. that your company, by virtue of 


your 


the ws of Pennsylvania, had no right 
to occupy it with a railroad?” 
new that we had no right with- 
out the consent of the owner That 
col , however, has been obtained.’ 
: psa way?” 
“By fraud!” 
was not the witness who made 
t answer; it was Abner Pickett 
Seated on the front row of benches, 


Within distance of the witness 

i, he had absorbed the testimony 
with intense interest, holding himself 
in check with remarkable self-restraint 
until Templeton’s question gave him 
8n opportunity for a verbal shot which 


easy 


! id not the power to repress. Ev- 
ery eye in the court room was turned 
CI in, but he cared little for that. A 
t D ft t 


iff came up and warned him not 
‘peat the offense, and then the ex- 
amination of witnesses was resumed 

rlie Pickett was the next witness. 
Abner Pickett sat and looked 
upon and listened to his own son, Dan- 
flies father, as he gave his testimony 
On the witness stand. Handsome, man- 


Al 30 





SYNOPSIS—While Abner Pickett 


the D. V. & E 


them in the brook.” That night, 
he was halted by another 
been before them, they put 
around the graveyard. 


been 
That night the agent of the D. V. & E. 
the farm. 
the other road, the T. & W.., 
Several days later he heard the D. V. 
his shotgun, he went to the graveyard 
started work there. 
junction against the D. V. & E., 

The trial came in December. 
fided in Aunt Martha, 


house 





at Mooreville, but was caught in a 


was away, 
Pickett’s Gap and the Pickett family graveyard was staked out by engineers of 
When he returned and heard the news he 
deed could be done than to pull their accursed stakes from the ground and fling 
Dannie, 
and pulled out every stake to the other side of the gap. 
party of engineers. 
another line of stakes thru the 


Abner Pickett was pleased to see the new route and supposed Dannie had 
inaccurate in reporting that the road was going thru the 
called 
Abner did not realize that this lay thru the 
that had curved its line so as to avoid the 
E. was to start work at once 
and threatened to shoot the 
Just then the sheriff drove up and served notice of an in- 
issued at the request of the T. & W 
After his grandfather had gone 
who advised him to tell it all. 


a railroad right of way thru 


declared: ‘No better 
crept out of the house 
When he started back, 
Not knowing the first road had 
gap, but swerved 


his grandson, 


burial ground. 
a right of way thru 
and that it was 
graveyard. 
Taking 
first man who 


and purchased 
graveyard, 


Dannie con- 
started for the court- 
on the way 


So he 


terrible snowstorm 








ly, frank in all his answers, the im- 
pression created by Charlie Pickett, 
both in the mind of the court and in 
the minds of the spectators, was a 
most favorable one. Long before he 
had finished there was not an unprej- 
udiced person in the court room who 
vas willing to believe, for a moment, 
the insinuation made by Nicholson that 
the D. V. & E. stakes had been re- 
moved under Pickett’s direction for the 
benefit of the T. & W. And when, on 
cross-examination, he was pressed to 
give his reason for going around in- 
stead of across the Pickett graveyard, 
he was content to reply simply that he 
understood that the right of eminent 
domain did not include the right to oc- 
cupy burial places. And Abner Pickett, 
who knew of his son’s far deeper rea- 
son for not crossing the graveyard, 
listened with bowed head, appreciat- 
ing to the full the delicacy which so 
skillfully avoided the thrusting of per- 
sonal and family sentiments and se- 
crets before the court and the public. 
It was the first time in thirteen years 
that he had looked upon Charlie’s face. 
He could not help but observe how ma- 
ture and manly the boy had grown; 
he could not help but admire his stal- 
wart figure, his handsome _ counte- 
nance, his graceful bearing. He could 
not wholly repress the feeling of pride 
that would swell up in his heart as he 
looked upon this splendid specimen of 
young manhood, and listened to his 
given with a quickness and 
rare intelligence not often found in the 
court room. “This is your boy,’ some- 


answers, 


thing in his breast kept repeating to 
him, “this is your boy, this is your 
boy.” 

And yet—and yet, for two days he 


same room, 
corridor, 


sat with him in the 
brushed past him in the 


could have reached out his arm at al- 
most any moment and touched him, 
looked straight again and again into 
bis appealing and eloquent eyes, and 


never gave the first sign or hint that 
he desired a reconciliation. Strange 
how stubborness and obstinacy and the 
unforgiving spirit will rule the natures 
and thwart the happiness of men. 

Gabriel was called to the witness 
stand to testify to having seen Nichol- 
son and his men set their stakes from 
the mouth of the gap westerly on the 
afternoon of September 27. 

“Yes,” he replied, in answer to the 
lawyer's question, “I seen ‘em set ‘em 
all, ev’ry one of ‘em: ‘specially the 
one they hammered into the middle of 
the graveyard.” 

“Was anyone with you at the time.” 

“Yes; Dannie, Abner Pickett’s gran’- 
son.” 

“Is he in court?” 

“T reckon he ain't. He didn’t come 
yisterday. an’ I sh’d say he'd find it 
perty ‘ough sleddin’ to git here today.” 

“Did you at any time hear any per- 
son make a threat to remove those 
stakes, or express a wish to have them 
removed?” 


This question was getting danger- 
cusly close to Abner Pickett And 
there was Abner Pickett now, sitting 
on the front bench, head and shoulders 
above the crowd, piercing him thru 
with those clear blue eyes. Gabriel 
was in a quandary. He hesitated long 
before replying 

“W'y.” finally stammered Gabriel, 
“TI— well I—” 

“Tell the truth, you fool!” 

It was Abner Pickett who spoke that 
time, standing his full six feet two and 


pointing his long forefinger at the dis- 
concerted witness Again every 
in the court room was turned on the 
speaker. His arm was grasped rough- 
ly by a tipstaff who hurried to his side. 

“Don’t remove him,” said go yee 
the attorney for the D. V. & E., shall 
want him on the stand pre he 7 

Then he turned to the witness 

“Answer my question,” he demanded 
sharply, “yes or no.” 


eve 
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ess bo?xK,an 
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istood there 
crandfather’s face 
































looking up beseecning 


ie] 

“Yes,” replied Gabriel 

“Who said so?” 

“Abner Pickett.” 

“When ? 

“The same night the stakes was set.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said nobody could do a better 
thing than to pull ’em all up an’ throw 
‘em into the crick.”’ 

“That will do Abner Pickett take 


the witness stand.’ 

Before Gabriel fairly knew it he was 
down out of the witness box and his 
employer had taken his place 

“Is it true, Mr. Pickett, that vou de- 
clared that a person could do no better 
deed than to remove the stakes set by 
the D. V. & E. engineers? 

“True as gospel.” 

Back near the main entrance to the 
court room there was some noise and 
confusion. A door had opened and a 
boy had stumbled in. Numb and stiff 
and faint with cold and fatigue he had 
tripped awkwardly over a constable’s 
staff and had fallen to the floor. He 
was helped to his feet by the constable, 
duly admonished, and given a seat on 
the last row of benches but one. It was 
Dannie Pickett. How he had managed 
to force his way in the teeth of that 
terrible storm thru the great drifts that 
blocked the country roads, into 
the deserted streets of the and 
thence to the court house, no one was 
ever afterward quite able to make out, 
nor was he himself ever able fully to 
explain. It was one of those feats of 
Physical endurance made possi 
by the splendid power of determination 
end even then fairly striking across 
the border line of the naturally possible 
into the realm of the miraculous and 
the providential. 

As he breathed the warm air 
court room, 
strength 


down 
town, 


ible only 


of the 
Dannie began to regain his 
and, save the aching in his 
limbs and the pricking sensation over 


his entire body, he 


suffered no pain 
When the mist had cleared away from 
before his eyes, he saw that his grand 
father was sitting up in the witness 


stand 
lawyer 


And down to his ears came the 
question: 


“Don't vou know 


that the law of 
Pennsylvania makes it a crime, punish- 
eble by fine and imprisonment, to re 
move stakes set by a surveyor 

“T ain't here,” Abner Pickett replied, 
“to tell you what I know or don’t know 
about the laws o’ Pennsylvania. If you 
have got any questions to ask about the 
tacts, ask ‘em and I'll answer to the 
ability.’ 

“Very well, Mr. Pickett. We will get 
down to facts. Where was this cele- 
brated deel testified 
to by the preceding whera 
was it made?” 

“On my side 


best o° my 


aration of yours, as 
witness 


porch, in the evenin’ of 
September 27—the evenin’ o' the day 
the stakes were put in.” 


“Very good; who were present and 
heard it?” 

“There wasn't anybody there except 
my grandson, Dannie, and that fool 


Gabriel.” 
“Where did Gabriel go then 
“He went to bed.’ 
“Where did you go?’ 
“IT went to bed.” 
“And the boy?’ 
“Why, we all went to bed It was 


aften ten o'clock. Do you s’pose we sit 
up all night?” 

“Really, I didn’t know. Mr. Pickett, 
without inquiring 

The witness was losing his temper, 
the lawyer was getting sarcastic, and 
the spectators were anticipating a still 
greater treat in store from the contin- 
uance of the examination. 

In his seat at the rear of the court 
room Dannie sat, dazed, motionless, 
listening and hearing as one in a 
drean n his breast still the impert- 
ous demand of his conscience urging 
I to mfess; in his palsied limbs 
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DEAR BOY If you are to 


very important that vou choose 
kind of achum. Tell me the kind 
‘ chum a boy |} and I will tell you 
t ola Db ne} and what type 
" n he 3 kel to become 
etime t nk that t € e! 
é ght development of a b« 
t he hould have rst dog ec 
ond, a chu ind third and | i | 
$ It i i jittle too x to tal 
it the last nd best but f ou 
} e fallen in ve th the ght kind 
d nd se cted the right kind of 
1 ou will t go f wre gy on 
‘ est gi If you do not nd he 
he will happen in on ur path by ac 
cident, or Providence vhen the ight 
time come y ir father knows all 
bout that, I am sure. I like the bo 
it like a good dog, a dog that is 
b-ight, honest and industrious—that 
oks you squarely in the eye without 


flinching, and will fight for vou when 
t time to fight. 
ong with the boy that like 


There i omething 

down 
ht mean, cowardly dog—a dog with 

a bad conscience. 

along 

with it, comes the chum, and he is the 


than 


After the dog, but generally) 
making or marring of more bo: 
think. 


I like the boy who has one particular 


p rent 
friend about his own age. a friend or 
hum with whom he delights to be, and 
! tands by, thru thick and 
thin, in all things right and honest. 


om he 


whether men or 
tand by anvone whom we do 
10t believe to be in the right. Our al- 


above and beyond 


Ve have no right, 
boys, to 
legiance to right is 
eur obligations to any thing or any 
person on earth. Do not forget that. 

If the boy’s chum is a thoroly 


manly boy, the mother may feel that 


good, 


ber boy is safe. It is not every boy, nor 
«every farm boy, that is fit to be a farm 
boy’s friend. There are whole classes 
of boys that he should avoid as friends, 
if he does not wish to sup sorrow soon 
er or later. I say 
I do not say avoid altogether 


friends 
You are 


“avoid a 


soon to go out into a world that has all 
orts of people in it, 
the best. You will have to mingle 
with them, more or less, and you ought 
to learn how to touch the worst and not 
be defiled 
wnd learn to be among the bad and vet 
ot be of them. 

To begin with, have the I 
to do with the boy who uses bad lan- 


from the worst to 


You may as well begin now 


t possible 


guage; who loves to tell smutty stories 
and who has a low opinion of women, 
especially of girls of his own age. That 
is the worst sort of a boy with whom 


you can have anything whatever to de 


tior Ile handed a paper to the witness, 
cre ! attention to the name at the 
bottom of it 

Is that your signature, Mr. Pickett?” 


Yes he replied ia." 


IS paper 18s an 





ofw fifty f tir hru your proy 

‘ n tl line locat their engineers 

« Sk 7 last igned that pa 
wi ny oercion, 





wn price?” 


Let me tell you about that paper 


No; answer my question, yes or no.” 
nil say. yes A hundred times yes 

I was neither bullied nor bought; but I 
was deceived and defrauded When I 


siened that paper, the only line of stakes 
I knew anything about was the line that 


went across the brook and around the 
i veyard I supposed that was the route 
I was sellin’, I said so to the man who 
b t % paper He didn't undeceive 


To all intents and purposes, he lied 


te me, and his corporation has attempted 


rob me Do you think, sir,”” demanded 
ld mar ris from his chair. with 
crimson spreading over his neck and 
ad pointing his long forefinger at 
t V o you think I would sell to 
nh or to any company for iny 
this world, the right to dé 
‘ he raves of y dead; the 1 t ) 
cistur bodi« that were so de me 
fe, that I would have given all I pe 
sessed o save them from the slightest 


hurt? Do you? I say, do you 


Marshall was getting more than he 
had bargained for; but me was too good 
a lawyer to permit himself to lose his griy 

Be seated, Mr. Pickett,”” } said firm- 
ly and keep cool. Now, don’t you know 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION 











The Farm Boy 


If you like that kind of a boy, I pity 
ou. I pity your father and mother, 
and I sincerely hope you may never 
marry. If you choose him as your 
riend, you will in a few years not be 
fit to look a decent girl in the face. If 
you should afterward repent and be 
converted, you will not even then be 
«ble in all your life to get rid entirely 


of his corrupting influence I know 
men now who are trying to be Chris- 
tians, and who yet, I am told, when 
they fall in with old chums and the 


These 


when they were 


like, vomit filth like a buzzard. 
men had filthy chum 
boys, and they will be more or less 
filthy, when they fall in with filthy 
folks, as long as they live. Think what 
a hell it must be for a man to carry 
around with him filthy recollections, 
which in his better moments he loathes 
znd hates, and to keep on doing it until 
the end of his days! He had about as 
well be chained to a corpse. Keep your 
mind clean and pure and make no 
friendship with a filthy-minded boy. 

Do not make a chum of a profane 
boy. He may have many good quali 
ties, but he speaks of the God who 
made him in a way that even he would 
not allow any boy to speak of his father 
or mother. Either he does not believe 
there is a Supreme Being, in which 
case he is not a fit companion for you, 
or he defies Him (which is worse), or 
he is an ignorant fellow and uses pro- 
fane language only by way of emphasis. 
In neither case is he fit to be your 
chum. You expect to be regarded as a 
gentleman when you grow up, and, even 
if there were no sin in it, you do not 
want to get into the habit of using lan- 
guage that by common consent is never 
heard in the society of gentlemen or 
ladies. 

Under no circumstances choose the 
bully of the neighborhood or of the 


\ 
> 
> 
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PICKETT’S 
alll 
that, regardless of your agreement to sell 
the right of wavy, a railroad company has 
right. under the laws of this state, on 
complying with certain conditions, to build 
its railroad on any land belonging to any 
person?” 

TI old man dropped back into his chair. 
No,”’ he replied, “I don’t. I ain't a law 
yer; but I don’t believe that’s the law. 
They say law's founded on justice, and it 
ain't just, and it ain’t human, for anyone 
to have the right to disturb my dead in 
their graves against my will God's Acre 
in this land and in this age is His holy of 
holies He 
frost to fall more gently on the homes o’ 
the dead than on the homes o’ the livin’; 
ight to be the joy 
of any man to protect that sacred place 

from desecration.”’ 

Thru the hush that had fallen on the 
great crowd, the old man’s voice rang pa 
thetically clear. On the faces of the spec- 
tators there were no longer any smiles 
The whole atmosphere had changed to 


sends his rain an’ dew an’ 


and it’s the duty, and o 


or of solemn earnestness Even the ex 
amining lawyer saw that it would not be 
fitting nor profitable to follow out that 
line of questioning When 1 again spoke 


it was in a quieter voice, and on another 





branch of the subject 

Mr. Picket he said, when did you 
first sec e of kes? 

ae he next ‘ r fte hey 

were set 

Did it run thru your grav ird at it 
tim 

“No, sir, it went across the brook and 


around the graveyard in as han’some a 
curve as you ever saw 

Charlie Pickett, sitting back among the 
spectators, his heart throbbing with pity 
and pride as the old man's examination 


Smiter ita | LETTERS TO THE FARM BOY 


and His Chum 


friend. Boys are often 
tempted to do so. You may admire his 
strength, his seeming courage, his brute 

you may think yourself safe un- 
der his Do not do it. It is 
force, combined with moral cour- 
integrity, that rules 
brute 
void the bully as much as pos 
Do not quarrel with him 
give him an opportunity, if you can 
help it, to bully you. Keep away from 
him as much as possible, and, when you 
see that your unwillingness to submit 
to his domination is regarded as an in- 
sult, get two pairs of boxing-gloves and 
practice with your father or brother or 


school for your 





force; 
protection. 
brain 
i sterling 
the world, not self-assertion o1 


age an 


force. 


sible do not 


the hired man in the barn, and then 
lick the bully, and do it thoroly. At the 
bottom, the bully is always a coward. 

I suffered much when a boy from 
this breed of cattle. My father told me 
that if I ever got into a fight at school, 
I would get a when I came 
home. I endured tortures from the 
bully of the because it was 
known that John Wallace would not 
allow his boys to fight. I broke over 
the rule once, and I had peace after- 
ward. If my father ever learned of it, 
he said nothing tome. Why do I insist 
on this point? I will tell you. The 
bully is a brute as a boy, and will bea 
failure as a man. He develops a type 
of character that makes men fear him 
znd hate him. He never has any true 
friends, and the man that can not at- 
tach men to himself as friends is a 
failure, even tho he be worth millions. 
You do not wish to develop that type 
of character; therefore do not choose 
that sort of a boy as your chum. 

Do not choose for your chum the boy 
who can not control his temper. That 
sort of a boy is not safe. He may have 


licking 


school 


many good qualities, may mean well, 
but he is not safe. 


Solomon, the wise 





G A — Continued 


progressed, heard this last answer and 
flushed to his finger-tip 

Were there no stakes in the grave- 
yard?’’ 

Not one. I saw the place, tho, where 
one had been set and pulled out. I pulled 


another out of the same place myself four 
days later and flung it into the 

Marshall paid little heed to this st an 
swer, altho it was in the nature of a direct 


1 99 
rook 


challenge A new thought appeared to 
have struck him He gazed at the ceiling 


contemplatively for a full minute before 
proceeding with his examination. 
By the way.” he said, “how early in 


the morning was it that you saw this line 


of stakes?” 
Just about sunrise.” 
Did you go alone to look at the line?” 
“Yes—no; my grandson, Dannie, went 


with me 

Where did you first see him?” 

There at the house 

Indoors or outside?” 

Why, I believe he was comin’ up the 
path.”’ 

Had he been long out of bed?” 

That I don't know.” 

Do you know w 


you first saw him coming up the patl 





The old man waited a moment before 
answerir some varue appr of 
trouble about to fall upon Dannie seemed 
tc be taking possession of his mind 

Why. no,”” he replied slowly I n't 

st say where he had t 

ad Wi s th < the e re boy that he ard 
make that declaratior concerning the 
stakes the night before 

Yes—why, yes—the same boy 

He spoke as if he were dazed His voice 

dropped almost to a whisper He gazed 


out over the heads of the people with eyes 





cld fellow, saw this point long ag¢ 


he said, “Make no friendship wit} 


ongry man, and with a fur 





thou shalt not go.” He will m 


more difficult for you to contr« 


temper, and you never know wh; 


will fly off and shame you. 
better be loaded down with 4d 
debt than with a temper you 
control. 

Choose as your chum the 
respects his father, loves hi 
fights for his little brother, and 
his mother; the boy who is clea; 
speech, and instinctively shuns 
gar and profane; the boy whi 
quarrels when it can possibly be 
ed, but will not be insulted wit! 
senting it in manner and words 
necessary, as a last resort, by 
the boy that is industrious, 
ical, and has a profound 
things sacred. 
the boy who has good blood 


respe 


Choose as your 


who comes of the best stock of th: 


ple in the neighborhood. It 
little whether his father be 
yoor. Wealth should cut no f 
a boy’s friendships. In point 
The only real 
that’exists in this world is the re 
of boyhood. 
boys better than I do girls, th« 
to like girls a good deal, and « 
Boys do not recognize class disti1 
until they become men and get 
If your father is poor, and you 
right sort of a boy, the best wor 
ihe neighborhood will be glad 
come you as her boy’s chum 
your father is rich, and a wise 1 
will welcome any manly boy 
home as the friend of his si 
knows the value of good ble 
hoy. By “good blood” I mean 
comes from a good family, wh: 
stincts are right, who natur: 
things that are honest, pure, 
end of good report, whether th« 
made money or not. If you cho 
sort of a boy as your chum, it n 
very little whether you live in 
country, there is not much da 
your falling into bad habits. | 
lower instincts may call you pr« 
stuck up because you try to kee] 
self out of the dirt. Never mins 
in their heart of hearts they 
you all the more for it. 

If you want your chum to be 
you, you must be true to him. 
who would have friends mu 
himself friendly, and there is 
that sticketh than a | 
That friend is the right kind ot 
That is not the 
terpret this text, but it is what 
omn meant; at least IT think s« 

UNCLE HE 


it seldom does. 


This is one reason 


closer 


way the preac! 


at were looking into the past 
nnie as he appeared that m«¢ 





veariness, his exhaustion, his ner 
citement, hi 
together in the 


utter collapse as 
dew-wet grass 


graveyard It all came back to 
tl clearness, with the quick cr 
lightning stroke. His eyes drooy 


face paled, his head dropped 


still lower, till his chin reste 


breast People in the court ro¢ 


that something had happened t 








whether it was physical illness 


Cistress they could not tell. For 


stl 


among the rear benches 


death 


Iness was broken by a slight 


the room was still as 


swift 
were heard in the aisle, a boy car 
r down to the bar of the court 


was drawn and pale with exciten 


fatigue 


distress and 


His eyes, from which 
determination, wer 
} 








straight : ad of him As he 
held out } hands toward the ol 
the witness stand. 

“Gran'pap Oh, Gran'pap! I! 


pulled up the stakes, I threw ‘er 








} : ht r 
j 1, Gran } 
ir, A 
an les, 1 
y he il 
it seecl 
i p 
onless is if he r 
staring « s I 
ow him Then he reached his 
out over the ind wound tl 
his grandson's shoulders, and the 
is rugged face in the soft curl 
tered on the boy's neck 


(Continued ir 


our next 


Wa 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
ress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Packing Flowers for Parcel Post 
Delivery 


When the children are away at 
school they like flowers from home as 
well as eats. We have shipped iris, 
tulips, paeonies, Oriental poppies, and 
roses successfully as far as Ohio. 
Flowers sent to more distant points 
were withered. 

Since Memorial Day is an occasion 
when flowers from home seem espe- 
cially suitable for carrying out the sen- 
timent of the day, the following sug- 
gestions may be of service: 

Flowers should be shipped in a dou- 
ble box, or aS a bundle, wrapped in cor- 
rugated paper. We have tried both 
ways and one carried as well as the 
yf ' 

We gather the flowers when nearer 
the bud than the blossom, and put 
them in water in the refrigerator 
where it is both cold and dark. The 
larkness helps since the leaves furl to- 
gether closer. 

The iris should be in tight buds. Be- 
fore packing the Oriental poppies, in- 
deed, before putting them in the wa- 


ter, burn the end of the stems. Some 
people prefer dipping them in boiling 
water. The poppies should not be out 


e1 } 
0 JUG 


Wrap each blossom separately in 
oiled paper. For the paeonies take the 


end out of a paper sack, and slip it 
over the blossom from the stem end; 
W the blossom is covered twist the 


paper tight. Waxed paper envelopes 
are to be had from the ten cent stores 


ake a cushion for the heads of the 


blossoms by rolling a twist of tissue 
paper or paper wrapped about moss. 
Pa the blossoms together in groups 


yf three or more, then place in the box. 
Do not let the blossoms either bruise 
by too close packing or bounce by too 
loose packing. If necessary fill chinks 
with paper. We have shipped roses 


with the stems thrust into raw pota- 
toes, and again we have sealed the end 
of the stem with melted paraffine; we 
prefer the latter method. The stems 


must be cut on arrival before the flow- 
e put into water. 

When the bundle method is used, it 
is a good plan to wrap as tho going 
into a box; make several small bun- 
dies to be tied into one, wrap this in 
oiled paper, then roll in the corru- 


gated paper, and wrap the roll in 
hea paper which is best pasted 
across the ends as well as tied. Roses 


especially carry well by the bundle 
od; also gladioli. 

\ddress plainly, and mark: “Perish- 

Rush.” A special delivery stamp 


¥ hasten delivery. A letter of ad- 
vice preceding the package with in- 
structions to cut the stems of the blos- 
§ on arrival is a good plan. 


Better Homes 


attended the Better Homes In- 
Stiitute this month. Mr. Ross Crane, 
I ff the extension department of 
\rt Institute, Chicago, came to 

D loines to show how a beautiful 
s within reach of each citizen, 
convince us that success in 


things can not be complete if ! 


me “could be better.” 
re the eyes of his audience, he 
cluttered room which faced 
1 by eliminating this and that, 
Chatging the arrangement and placing 
ture where it could be of the most 

brought order out of chaos 

Crane did not stop with artistic 
ement of the room he brought 
ily into it; had them sing, and 
pointed out that the room had secluded 
hooks where the young ladies could en- 
tertains their guests in the room with 
father and mother and yet be prop- 
erly chaperoned. He deplored the 


Labit of young folks going to the mov 


t the 
Une 








ies for recreation when the right type 
of a home was so much better. 

One night he showed a home fur- 
nished entire for $500. 

We were impressed with what Mr. 
Crane said about buying furniture: 
“Never buy a piece of furniture you 
can afford to buy. Furniture is a spir- 
itual thing, it helps to make the spirit 
of the home, and it is better to pay 
more than you can really afford in 
starting out and buy less than to fur- 
nish with furniture that ‘will do for 
the present.’ Once you get a piece of 
furniture that ‘will do,’ you continue 
letting it do, even tho it be an eye- 
sore.” 

To see the numbers of young mar- 
ried and betrothed couples thronging 
the institute was to be convinced that 
the betterment of the home is a timely 
topic. 





Non-Blooming Forsythias 


We have been petting some forsyth- 
ias for five years, and never had a 
blossom. Last year we tried treating 
one rough. Taking it from its bed of 
rich black earth on the south side of 
the house, we put it on the northeast 
corner. This spring that one plant is 
in blossom, the only one ot six to blos- 
som. A writer in the Garden Maga- 
zine says: “I think late fertilizing is 
one of the causes of any of the forsyth- 
ias’ shyness of bloom, for even when 
the bloom is apparently all lacking 
some seasons, a few blossoms can be 
found far back on the stems, showing 
that it was not necessarily the frost 
that had blighted the rest, but rether 
a condition of the plant itself that 
made it unable to resist the frost on 
the last growth it made the previous 
season,” 





Slipping Honeysuckles 


Early in March we cut some of the 
old wood of a pink honeysuckle bush, 
and thrust the cuttings into the earth 
in the paeony row. Now, we have a 
row of little honeysuckle slips that are 
putting out green leaves as tho they 
meant to stay. These we will use in 
time as a hedge to protect the delicate 
blossoms of the iris which suffer from 
exposure to high winds. ‘The dainty 
pink blossoms, and the sweet fr- 
grance makes the honeysuckle desir 
able for any nook or cranny it can fit 
into. 


WHEN BUYING NEW CLOTHES 


Plan your outfit ahead 


Buy a few well-chosen, serviceable gar- 
ments. . 
Buy clothes appropriate for the use to 


which they are to be put. 

Judge by quality 

Study your own personality, 

Dare to be comfortable. 

Be independent 

Keep your clothes in good repair. 

Realize that ‘‘sales’’ are not necessarily 
money-saving 

Remember pressing, cleaning and airing 
pdd years to the life of clothes. 

Consider upkeep Under the upkeep 
comes the necessity of frequent washing 


cleaning and repairing The lady with a 
| lace flounce spends much time in mend 
|} ing her lace The dress that must be often 
cleaned costs too much for upkeep 


SOAP WITH CRACKLINGS 
To Hearts and Homes 
I have been a constant reader of the 


Hearts and Homes department and 


ways enjoy it as it contains so many 
helpful hints and suggestions Will send 
my soap recipe which I hav used for 
years with good success, and find it much 
quicker and mpler to make than most 
recipes, which require hours to boil 

Seven pounds cracklings, one quart 
warm soft water, place on stove and when 
it is hot add two cans Lewis lye which 


have been dissolved in one quart water 
Boil about ten minutes or until soap forms 
on sides of pan Strain and cool This 
soap does not shrink and is ready to use 
as soon as it is cold 


A READER 
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E-A-CO Flour Does Make the 
Loveliest Cakes —So Tempting— 
So Light—and at Such Small Cost 


This message is intended especially for those who 
believe they must use a special cake flour for their 


cake baking. 





Right 


Long ago, in homes near you, this 


thought was discarded. Mothers found that E-A-CO 
Flour is not only a better bread making flour but a 
perfect cake flour and they proved this to lovers 


of good cake. 


You Are Entitled to Know the Facts! 


Mother 


Nature grows no better wheat than that used in 


milling E-A-CO Flour. 


If she did, we most certainly 


would secure it because E-A-CO Flour will always be 


the World’s finest flour. 


Only the cream or sweet nutritious meat of sound, 
healthy wheat kernels is used for E-A-CO Flour. 
Through expert granulation, this select portion is 
ground into the finest particles of sweet, clean flour 
—all the rich natural flavor and strength-building 
qualities being retained, providing a sweet, whole- 


some natural flavor basis for 
your pure cake ingredients. 


This care in milling en- 
ables your grocer to guaran- 
tee that E-A-CO Flour will 
make the most delicious, 
richly-flavored bread, cakes 
and pastry you ever tasted 
or promptly refund your 
money. Specify E-A-CO 
Flour. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 
Waseca, Minn. 


GUARANTEED ALWAYS ALL RIGHT 
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GUARANTEED ALWAYS ALL RIGHT 








Health, Happiness 
and a Definite Saving 
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| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES — 


| y Thornton W. Burgess 


| Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce. 
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Why Blacky the Crow Wears 
Mourning 
Fr t g tl M 
‘ P } 1 Mr ‘ nd 
} b t f r te Mr 
Cr tt t Mr Cre ou 
kr the ¢ y over , 
gram ther ¢ Blacky 
or a Mr. Cr c 
Ft 1 Kg tinued old Grandfat r 
! d thi 0 pleased Old Mother 
it she gave him a suit of pure 
dazzling white so that all seeing him 
might 90k up to him as a shining ex- 
ample of wisdom and virtue Of course, 
his brothers and sisters his incles 
nd aunts, his cousins, and all his poor 
relations at once put on white that all 
might know that they were of Mr 
family And of course every one showed 
them the greatest attention out of 
spect to old Mr. Crow so that presently 
they began to hold their heads very high 
and to think that because they were 
related to old Mr Crow they were a 
little better than any of the other folks 
on the Green Meadows or in the Green 
Forest. 
When they met old Mr. Rabbit. they 


d not to see him, because 
white patch on the seat o 


When old Mr W oodchuck 


would preter 
he wore a 
his trousers 


said ‘Good morning,’ they would pre 
tend not to hear him, for you know Mr 
Woodchuck wore a suit of ding, 
low and lived in a hole in the ground. 
Old Mr Toad was ugly to look upon 
Besides he worked for his living I t 
garder So when they happened to meet 
him on the road they always turned their 
1 cr 

For a long time old Mr. Crow hin 
relf continued to be a very fine gentlh 
mar nd to hold the respect of all his 
neighbors Hie was polite to every one 
and t il] who came to him he freely 
gave of his advice as wisely as he knew 
how Of course it was not very long 
before he knew all about his nei bor 
nd their private affairs Now t isn’t 
safe to know too much about your neigt 
bors and what they are doing It is dan 
rerous kno ledge very mrt s kn ] 
edge ndeed,’ d old Grandf: r Frog 
solemnly 

To be sure, it would have been safe 


enoug! he continued if Mr. Crow had 
only kept it to himeelf. But after a 
while Mr. Crow became vain. Yes, sir, 


that is just what happened to old Mr 
Crow—he became vain He liked to feel 
that all of the little meadow people and 
all of the little forest folks looked up 
to him with respect, and whenever he 
saw one of them coming, he would brush 
his white coat, swell himself up and try 
to look very important. 

After a while he began to brag among 
his relatives of how much he knew about 
his neighbors Of course, they were very 


interested 
Crow so 


interested, very much 
this flattered Mr 


muctl 
indeed, and 


much that almost before he knew it 
he was telling some of the private affairs 
which had been brought to him for his 


advice Oh, dear me, Mr. Crow began 


to gossip 


Now gossiping is one of the worst 
habits in all the werld, one of the very 
worst No good ever comes of it It 
just makes trouble, trouble, trouble It 
was so in this case Mr. Crow's relatives 
repeated the stories that they had heard 
I hey took great care that on one 

d know where they came from 

My. my, my, how trouble did sy id 
« he Green Meadows and in the Gre ! 
I % No one suspected old Mr. Cro 
© } was more in deman¢ than ever to 
stra ohte i matters o t Hi ne ; b rs 
came t him so much that they began 
1 be ishamed to sk his advice 
othing, so they brought him presents 
that e need Mr Crow 1 t 
thing it Instead, he lived I 
fat of he land without working, and 
grew 1 lazy 


Concluded next week) 


TAKING PAPER FROM WALLS 
A Minnesota subscriber writes 





vou tell vy to rer paper 
from wa We w 1 like to 4 walls 
} paperir 

A be t} only way to r < pape 

tre wa t over t 
br h 1 h wet th 1 
or v kk t soal } 
for pe ite tl n 
pee L scrapir kr < as 
pay s s It oT es helps 
tk T \ t ste ig n the 
ete e roc where t} paper is 
t« i { é f t paper is 
ren r s vy to size the walls 
as ex omy of the paint 
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~ Watch the little folks) 
speed home 


Kelloggs 


Ss 





“Madder, I always wing the race when I 
carry home Kelloge’s Corn Flakes. I 
can’t hardly wait till I have some quick, 
gmudder!” 





It’s great to see child-enthusiasm for Kellogg’s; great 
to see every one in the family enjoy their crisp crunchiness 
and wonderful flavor! To sit down before a heaping 
bowlful of these joyous oven-browned ‘‘sweet-hearts-of- 
the-corn’’ and some milk or cream—and fresh fruit, if | 
it’s handy—is just about the very last word in appetizing 
appeal! And, your good taste will prove that! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes ought to be superior—they are 
the original Corn Flakes! Kellogg’s are 
never tough or leathery; never hard to 
eat; never a disappointment! 









Be certain to get Kellogg’s—the 
delicious kind of Corn Flakes in the 
RED and GREEN package—because 
none are genuine without the signature 
of W. K. Kellogg, the originator of 
Toasted Corn Flakes, % 




















CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumblied 





When u riting t to » advertisers, please me ention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just letus know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Pane petroleum prod- 
uct. Keepsthe hair soft 
and smooth. The natural 
remedy for falling hair, dry 
scalp and dandruff. 


Trial size sent for 10c, or 
free booklet, ‘*Care of the 
Scalp and Hair”, upon 
request. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. Co, 
(Consolidated) 


44 State Street New York 


HAIR TONIC 
USE HOME PRODUCT 


if you have wool let us work it for you int 
comfort bats or mattresses any size 
weight. If you wish an all wool bilan 
(any color) we will exchange it for y 
wool. We want to buy your wool, to | 
used in the above articles, at the mark 
price. If interested, write the 


Co-operative Wool Products Co., Newcastle, Ind. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 








FASHION MAGAZINE 


SUMMER 1922 





Our Summer fashion quarterly is mort 
than just a pattern catalog. It contains 
approximately 400 pattern styles, seve 
pages of embroidery designs, fashion talk- 
pointson needle work, and complete se ve 
lesson course in dressmaking. Price on! 

a copy (stamps or coin). Send all ord« 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Fashion Dept., Des Moines, lows 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


_ 
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Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch*nges as may occa- 














|| sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
ie e quarterly reviews. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
ft D juced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. sy 
al \i— 
ry The Discovery of the Lost Bible | of cement that has made the round 
towers of Ireland practically  inde- 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- | structible. We must remember that 
son for May 21, 1922. Il Chronicles, | gop gitty years the public worship of 
34:14-33; printed, 14-19, 29-33.) Jehovah had been superseded by that 
“And when they brought out the | of the heathen gods, and that for cen- 
), money that was brought into the house turies the fundamental laws of Israel 
of Jehovah, Hilkiah the priest found | had been so grossly violated by the 


k the book of the law of Jehovah given 
by Moses. (15) And Hilkiah answered 
and said to Shaphan the scribe, I have 
found the book of the law in the house 
of Jehovah. And Hilkiah delivered the 
pook to Shaphan. (16) And Shaphan 
carried the book to the king, and more- 
over brought back word to the king, 
saying, All that was committed to the 
servants, they are doing. (17) And they 
have emptied out the money that was 
found in the house of Jehovah, and de- 
livered it into the hands of the over- 
seers, and into the hands of the work- 
en. (18) And Shanhan the scribe teld 


king, saying, Hilkiah tae priest 

hath delivered me a book. And Sha- 

id. phan read therein before the king. 

i (19) And it came to pass, when the 

& hing had heard the words of the law, 
_ that he rent his clothes. 

“(29) Then the king sent and gaith- 


e ered together all the elders of Judah 
and Jerusalem. (30) And the 
went up to the house of Jehovah, and 
a nen of Judah and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, and the priests, and 
tre Levites, and all the pecple, both 
and small: and he read in their 
ill the words of the book of the 
int that was found in the house 
of Jehovah. (31) And the king stood 
in his place, and made a covenant be- 
fore Jehovah, to walk after Jehovah, 
and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with 
all his heart, and with all his soul, to 
the words of the covenant 
that written in this book. (32) 
And he caused all that were found in 
Jerusalem and Benjamin to stand to it. 
And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did 
according to the covenant ot Cod, the 


Kong 


great 
ears 


coven 


perform 


were 





God ot their fathers. (33, And Josiah 
took away all the abominaticns out of 
all the countries that pertained to the 
n of Israel, and made all that 
\ found in israel to serve, even to 
t Jehovah their God. All his days 
ieparted not from following Je- 
2 the God of their fathers.” 
chief topics of this lesson are 
ecidental discovery of the lost 
Bib the king's inouiry of the Lord 
thru the prophetess Huldah, as to 
whether the nation could be saved 
all its long-continued violation of 
t teachings of this Bible; her an- 
swer that it was too late for the nation, 
but that the penalties therein would 
hot be inflicted during the lifetime of 
th ng; in other words, as long as 
he was an earnest attempt at re- 
forn 
lhe book or Bible was found by Hil- 
Klah during the renovation of the tem- 
ple. or when he turned over to the 


overseers the collection which he had 
Made tor several years for its repair. 

It seems to us a very strange thing 
i nation should lose its Bible. Be- 
lore we pass judgment, let us remem- 
the Greek and Hebrew texts 
of our own Bible were practically lost 
for several hundred years before the 
days of Luther. It would be an incred- 
ible thing for a lawyer to lose his code, 
did yet the original copy of the Pan- 
aects or the digest of the code of Jus 
titian, the embodiment of Roman law, 
Was lost for centuries until discovered 
at Amalfi in the twelfth century. In 
like manner, arts have been lost and 
hot yet recovered; for example, that 
of making Damascus steel, or the kind 


that 


=) 
her that 


















aristocracy that they would naturally 
not want to read the Bible, which con- 
demned their crimes and robberies 

We are told that this newly discov- 
ered Bible was written by Moses. 
Whether it contained all the rolls or 
books of*Moses, we do not know, but 
it is absolutely certain that it con- 
tained the roll or book of Deuteron- 
omy which laid especial emphasis on 
the duties of the king, blessings pro- 
nounced for obedience and curses for 
disobedience to Divine precepts. These 
so alarmed the king that he rent his 
royal robes. It you wish to know why, 
read Deuteronomy, 12:2, 16:21-22, 18: 
10, 17:18-19, and especially all of chap- 
ter 28. 

Josiah, the priesthood, the prophets, 
and the whole nation, had need to rend 
their hearts as well as their garments. 
They had, without knowing it, been 
guilty for seventy years of violating 
almost every precept of this law, and 
were liable to destruction whenever 
the day was set for the execution of 
the Divine judgment. Zephaniah (see 
notes on last lesson) had already an- 
nounced that this great and terrible 
day of the Lord was at hand. 


It may not be out of place to note 
some of the special features of this 
book of Deuteronomy, even now al- 


most a lost book to the average Chris- 
tian. It is, as its name implies, “the 
second law.’ It was written by Moses 
shortly before entering the promised 
Jand, and was a digest or summary of 
portions ‘of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, repealing some of the stat- 
utes applicable solely to the wilderness 
life, and adding others adapted to the 
new conditions—a in which the 
moral interprets the legal or formal, 
and in which the love of God His 
people is presented as the chief ground 
or reason of His dealings with them 
and their love toward God as the rea- 
son why they should serve Him. (Read 
Deuteronomy, 6:4-9, 7:6-11, 10:12-15, 
19:9, 30:6-20.) It to be, to 
speak, the school book of the nation. 
Every king on ascending the throne 
was required to write out for himself 


code 


to 


was 50 


a copy for his own guidance from the 
official copy kept in the’ temple. 
(Deuteronomy, 17:18-19.) No wonder 


that Josiah, having made his copy and 
summoned a convention of all Israel, 
standing, himself read this book to the 
assembled and conscience-stricken 
multitude, and solemnly pledged him- 
self to obey; nor it is any wonder that 
the people gave their assent. Hence 
it is called a “covenant,” for a new 
covenant indeed it was to the people 
of Josiah’s time. 

Altho Jeremiah makes no mention 
in his writing of this discovery, nor 
indeed of the reform movement itself, 
much of his time in the years follow- 
ing was given up to the public teach- 
ing of this covenant which Josiah and 
the people had not renewed. (Jere- 
miah, 11:1-6.) The result was a con- 
spiracy against his life. (Jeremiah, 11: 
9-13.) He apparently feared that the 
reformation would be wholly outward, 
and that the reformers would boast of 
their outward reform and be inwardly 
as corrupt as ever. The disposition so 
prevalent now to avoid mixing religion 
and political duties is at least as an- 
cient as the days of Josiah and Jere- 
miah, 

It is worthy of notice that at this 
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The Oldest Mail Order House 
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Write Today he Your FREE Copy of Our 


Mid-Summer Sale Book 


HIS SALE BOOK will save you Ten Dollars, or 
more, on the very things you will need this 


month. 


And we mean exactly that. We mean that because 
of our big special purchases for cash, because of the 
goods specially made for this sale, we are able to 
price good goods below the regular market. 

Months of work has gone into the creation of these 


special bargains for you. 


This is a Friend-Making Sale 


We want to become still 
firmer friends with our old 
friends—by saving them 
money. During this Anniver- 
sary Year we have made thou- 
sands of new friends. 

We want to continue to 
make thousandsof new friends 
for this great 50-year-old house 


MONTGOMERY 


sells only goods of 


We never knowingly offer a piece 
of merchandise that will not be ser- 
viceable and satisfactory to you. We 
never buy “cheap” merchandise to 
offer our customers at a seemingly 
low price We would rather offer 
a good, standard, dependable article 
at $2.25 than a cheap unserviceable 
thing at $1.98. 

It takes both high quality and low 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
Ft.Worth Chicago St. Paul 





of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
We want to make many more 
thousands of new friends dur- 
ing this our 50th Anniversary 
Year. 

And we have prepared this 
sale with that idea—to win 
new customers by saving 
them money. 


WARD & CO. 
standard quality A 


price to make a Montgomery y, 
Ward & Co. bargain. Sf v-38 


/ To: 
7 MONTGOMERY 


One copy of this Sele 
Book is yours FREE— 


merely for the asking. 


Fi 


WARD & CO. 
Write for your Cisse KeneGie 
oop7r Sow A St. Paul Fort Worth 
before you Portland, Oregon 


turn this 
page. 
Ps Please mail my FREE copy 
7 of Ward's Midsummer Saie 
tA Book 


(Mail this coupon to the house 
nearest to you.) 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 


M. 


The foliowing letter will no doubt be 


of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had _ serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs 
Iradshaw tell of her experience in her 
( vii words 
Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many los rg their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thougnt I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dls- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 
terloo, lowa, for their haope White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I sed two 50c 
packages, raised 300 W hite Wyandottes 
nd never lost one or had one ick 


ter giving the medicine and my chick- 


ol ire larger and healthier than ever 
before I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 
Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
ijlius Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 


hatched 
beware 


through the yolk of the newly 


egg Readers are warned to 

of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 
it 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I neve lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diaz 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
writes: “My first incubator 
when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick 


Mrs. 
lowa, 
chicks, 


en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Waiko White Diar- 


rhea It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


Remedy. 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 


what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for package of 
Walko—give it in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and watch re- 
sults. You'll find you won't lose one 


hundreds before. 
We guarantee it. 


chick where you lost 
It's a positive fact. 


The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, stands back of this guar- 
antee You run no risk. If you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be in- 
stantiy refunded 

WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 2 


Waterloo, lowa 


Send me the UO: we regular size (or) e1 WMec- 
nical large size) package of Walko White 
rriea Remedy ‘to try at your risk. Send it 

positive guarantee to instantly refund 
y money if not satisfied in every way lam 

enclost: ak’ Cor $1.00) (P.O. money order, 
check « rrency acceptable 


om ny 


Ni 


Sta's R. FL. D 
Mark (X) in square indicating size 

wanted. Large package 

Umes as much as small. 


package 
contains nearly three 
No war tax. 
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time, the head of the prophetic order 


in Jerusalem was not Jeremiah, but 
Huldah the prophetess, whose husband 
was the keeper of the priestly ward- 
robes. Huldah evidently knew how 
deeply rooted was the corruption of 
the national life, and when the royal 


delegation called upon her to interpret 
the denunciations of this new-found 
Bible, she told them that it was now 
too late for a national reformation, and 
that the corruption of morals was so 
deep-seated that no genuine and last- 
ing reform was probable. 

There is a point both in individual 
and national life when it can with 
truth be said that “the harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” (Jeremiah, 8:20.) When the 
land laws intended for the protection 
of the poor had been practically abro- 
gated, and the usury law which pro- 
hibited any kind of interest to be taken 
Jew, had a dead letter; 
the wealth of the country had 
into the hands of a few, and 
Bible which forbade these oppres- 
and robberies, had been thrown 
into the junk pile because it testified 
against the sins of the violators of the 


from a become 
when 

passed 
the 


sions 


law, it was then too late to repent. 
The reason is given in Jeremiah, 16: 
11-13: “Because your fathers have for- 
saken me, saith the Lord, and have 
walked after other gods, and have 
served them, and have worshiped 
them, and have forsaken me, and have 
not kept my law; and ye have done 
evil more than your fathers; for, be- 


hold, ye walk every one after the stub- 
bornness of his evil heart, so that ye 
hearken not unto me. Therefore will I 
cast you forth out of this land into the 
land that ye have not known, neither 
ye nor your fathers; and there shall 
ye serve other gods day and night; for 
1 will show you no favor.” 

But tho it was too late to save the 
nation, it was not too late to save Jo- 
siah and those who were striving, as 
he was, for genuine reform. Destruc- 
tion of the nation would not come 
long as a genuine reformer was at its 
head. “But unto the king of Judah, 
thus shall ye say unto him, Thus saith 
Jehovah, the God of Israel: As touch- 
ing the words which thou hast heard, 
because thy heart was tender, and 
thou didst humble thyself before God, 
when thou heardest his words against 
this place, and against the inhabitants 
thereof, and hast humbled thyself be- 


s0 


fore me, and hast rent thy clothes, and 
wept before me; I also have heard 
thee, saith Jehovah. Behold, I will 
gather thee to thy fathers, and thou 
shalt be gathered to thy grave in 
peace, neither shall thine eyes see all 
the evil that I will bring upon this 


place, and upon the inhabitants there- 
of.” (Verses 27-28.) 

There is a solemn warning to us in 
this lesson, both as a nation and as in- 
dividuals. We have not lost our Bible, 
but do we read it as we ought? The 
same evil practices which brought Je- 


rusalem to destruction are not un- 
known in our own country. The 
moneyed aristocracy of this country 


are just now not bad imitators of the 


moneyed aristocracy of Jerusalem in 
the days of Josiah. A preacher such 
s Jeremiah would not get a large sal- 


ary in any of our large cities. 


Cross Males 
White Wyandotte males are not as a 


rule cross, but the other day a fine 
cock bird flew at a little girl and was 
with difficulty driven off. The owner 
of the bird said promptly: “Here's 
where I get rid of that fellow. My eggs 
have not been hatching worth a cent 
and I bet that cantankerous disposi 
tion is the reason.” 

Our experience has been that this is 
true; a bird that is always trying to 
fight something is not a good breeder 
Such birds will fight the hens, the 
chicks, anything that comes around; 
children have been injured seriously 
by their attacks. 

The male bird should be of good dis- 


position and full of vigor. He should 
be a good crower, a good provider for 
his harem, but not aggressive. 
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BABY CHICKS 





Make Big Layers 
Money in King-bred poultry. 


2 ny chicks at nares 


KING CHICK HATCHERY 
Box wm lowa City, tbowa 
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KING CHICK HATCHERY PR PRICES 


Order from this adv. Reference, Fir 
Laros White Leghorns a 
Pure bred White Leghorns..... .... «++. 
Ever-Lay Brown L< ghorns. oa 
Tormohilen strain pure bred Brown ‘L eg hc 
White Wyandottes 2 
Buff Orpingtons “F 
Single and Rose Comb Reds , 
Jarred Rox......+-.-- } 
White Rox.. =< 1 
Assorted......+....- 
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LEGHORNES. 









For next 30 days 
prices on hatching eggs 
and baby chicks from 
Oak Dale’s World’s Fa- 
mous Strain of 8. C. White 
Leghorns will be reduced 
onc-balf. Also offering ma- 
ture stock. Your opportunity 
to secure blood of greatest 
prize-winning egg-laying 
strain ever produced—cold weather layers of 
big white eggs, hardy vigorous money 
Have produced eggs at feed cost 
cent per egg. Undefeated caampions 
inshow room. This strain has produced pullete 
that make a profit of $3.41 per pullet over feed 
cost: and most of the prize winnera at America's 
wy greatest poultry shows. Beauty and eggs 
combined. Spectaltsts—no other breeds. 

Every st ipme nt personally e+ rlected by Lamon, ** 
bank of Poultry Husbandry rmerly in charge of 
Dept. of Agriculture poultry work 
anteed Write literature 
above offer lasts. 


OAK DALE FARM, BOX 59 ce Oey 


PRIZES 


square deal guar- 
and prices today--while 














eee Comb White 
ners 1920 Missouri, 


Leghorns—Blue ribbon win- 
Jowa, lilinois fairs and 


Heart of America; 1921 Missourt, lilinois, Kansae 
fairs and Richmond, Mo., state poultry show; eggs 
#8. 100; 200, $14. D. C. Keleher, Sedalia, 


Route e 8. 








| OSE coms BROWN LEGHOKNS 
‘The strain that always lays”. Eggs ¢5.00 100, 
prepaid; P. P. Chix $15.00 10), prepaid. 
} w KST, Ankeny, |} 
QINGL .E Comb Brown Leghorn eges #4 per 100. 
From large-type, heavy-laying, mated with prize- 
winning strain cockerels, Fertility. Safe delivery and 
satisfactory guarantee. Edw. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 
. W. Leghorns, Barron strain. 
WO. 100, $5.00, from range flock; 
from pen headed by prize winners. 
t. 2, lowa City, Iowa. 





low a 








Eggs—15, w6 etn 
15, $1.50; 100, $8.00, 
Joe McCracken 








S Cc. W leahorn eggs 5. 50 per 100. Baby chicks 
KO. $15.00 per 100. Bred-to-lay. Young and Blue 
Ribbon strain. Postpaid. Roy McWilliams, Grand 
Junction, lowa. 





Leghorns, farm range, 
Eggs $5, chicks 
lowa. 


ARRON Ferris 8. C, W 
lock culled for heavy layers. 
#15 hundre d. Marvin Shick, Dayton, 





Du RE Tom Barron Strain Single Comb White 
Leghorn eggs, fifteen, 81.50; hundred, €6.00, post- 
Elias Ellingson, Atkins, lowa, 


paid. 
Kees: baby chicks aire ct from our flocks of Single 

4 Comb White Leghorns and Single Comb Anco- 
Blakesburg Iowa. 


nas. H. Boon, 


a SALE—R. C. B Leghorn « eggs for hatching 
Price @¢4 a hundred. Mrs . Shroyer, R. F. 
D. No. 1, Hampton, lowa 








C. Brown Leghorn eggs. $5.00 per 100. Special 
pen R. C. Anconas, $8.00 per 100. Mrs. Clayton 

He rehey, Bristow, lowa. 
pees Leghorns and Hamburg 
also breeding stock. Evergreen Poultry 





hatching eggs; 
Farm, 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 





I NGLE Comb Black L exthora eggs, bred to lay or 
\ show, $1.25, 15; $5.00, 100. Evan Birk, Mystic, la. 
RE 


Pp’ bred Rose Comb 
hatching; Kulp Evertaying strain: 
Mrs. Esther Nagel, Monticello, lowa. 








Brown Leghorn eggs for 
$5.00, 100. 





Q! NGLE Comb Buff Leghorns, culled for layers and 
) beauty Choice eggs—i00, $7.00; 200, $13.50, post- 
pald. John Tuttle, Princeton, Mo, 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bees $1.00 SE TTING prepaid. Barred Rocks, 
4 White Rocks, Anconas, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Buff Orpingtons. Philip Condon, West Chester, 
Ohto 
Est teonn Old Mammouth Toulouse geese, {30c 
4 ch. Pure bred White Rock eggs, 100, $500: 
15 41.00. Olive Wheeler, Ankeny, Iowa. 
DOGS. 
BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
129 W. 24th St., New York 














German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
lve for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
B* AUTI®UL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. 


Natura; Heelers ‘cture 10 cents 
Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


BABY CHICKS 





Bred 
ks for 
very guaran- 
igth sea 
Box 736, 


ABY CHIK leading varieties 
for heavy egg produc 1,000,000 chic 
via prepaid parcel post Safe deli 
Satisiied customers in every state; 
Catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, 
caster, Mo. 


KS—Twenty 
tion 


B 
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N ICHIGAN Quality Chicks—Pure bred White and 
4 Brown Leghorn chicks from the best flocks in 
Michigan. Write at once for low prices and catalog 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Postage prepaid. Royal 
Hatchery and Farms, Zeeland, Mich 








LACK Langshan baby chix from farm range, bred 
to lay Bock, Jesse M. Kubp, Ames, R.1, lowa. 
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BABY Cc HIC fed 


BABY Ty 


Baby 














Place your order now for 
Our flocks have been culled by the Hog 
system or Lay-bone method for years 
have the lay bred in them are also 
standard bred flocks that are true tor | 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. |! j 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
cona’s and White Leghorns from $10.5 
Send for catalog. Postage prepaid wit! 
live delivery. 


Sieb’s Hatchery, _ Lincoln, 


ALBERT SIEB 


Il, 























\ Big Value Baby Chicks 


From pure- -bred flocks of bea { d 
productive breeding birds. D t from 
our huge, scientifically-oper 





bators to you. Easy to buy—pric« 7 
and prepaid to your postoffice. fF asy to 
raise—husky, healthy and vigor 
We are expert poultrymen and chick-producers. We 
know our chicks are right in every respect. That's why 


Ohlis Chicks are Guaranteed 


Eleven popuiar money-making breeds: White Brown and 
Buff Leghorns; R.I. Reds; Barred,White and Buff Rocks; 
Anconas;White W yandottes; White and Buff Orpingtons 
Write today for Ohls new Chick Book with beautiful 
cuts showing fine illustrations of many of our breeds is 
full natural color. It’s F 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY. 


Box 24, Ottumwa, lowa 





From Great Layers. Full-blooded sto, 


One of the Largest 
and Best Equippeé 
Hatcherics in the 
WORLD. 
Over 50,000 Chix Weekly. 
Postpaid to your door. and 
guaranteed 95% a!) v« 


Customers report hens as 
eggs a year from « 








ey 
Pe] 
Get our famous blood jines of 


Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Re@y 
Orpingtons, Wyandoties, 


Minorcas. 
HUSKY Get our low prices first, bef ery, 
VIGOROUS We save you mon 
KINO Large instructive catalog 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA . ith 


OUR NEW PRICES 


$11.00 to 816.00 per 100. June 
August, Barred and White Rocks an: 
Reds, $13.00; White Wyandottes, ¢14; Buff Or 
pingtons, $16.00; Assorted, all heavy, ¢ 
Parent stock, selected for heavy laying, 
postpaid, full live delivery guaranteed 

WAPSLIE VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 807 Independence. 


= 


Buff Leghorns (Egg Basket strain); White | ¢8 
horns; Brown Leghorns (Netherland’s «stra‘r 
Barred Rocks; Khode Island Reds; Anconss 
White Wyandottes. Send for catalog. 


UNITED CHICK HATCHERIES 























Box Bea iit Holland. Mich. 

Pure English Barron S. C. W. Leghors 

40,000 Baby Chicks—My flock has 'eem 

tested and developed until I hatch my own eee 

from a 282-304 eggs strain. Early chicks. % per 

hundred, or $17.00 after April 11th; $15.00 after “ay 

10th. Sent postpaid. Guaranteed 100 per c« ve 

arrival. Catalog 

Mre. Mary Ginn, Box w, Endianola. tows 

From pure bred, ed, 

CHICKS heavy laying hen ar 

varieties Prepa arcel 

post. Right to your door. 100% live val 

guaranteed. Our 13th year. FREE iLl. CATALOG 

contains much valuable informa Get 

it mow. WECKEL BROS., Box 39IX, MOLINE, \LLINOG. 

BEST BABY CHICKS: Summer Salk ed 

prices. Full directions care of chicks W D 

each Order. Purebred and Hoganized. Legt a) 

Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandottes, 12c, Or clone 

Brahmas, Minorcas, 15 cts. $1.00 less per 100 f or 
more postpaid, guaranteed. Magnolia ! 

Magnolia, Illinots 2 

] ABY CHICKS Single Comb White ‘ x 

High record trapnested flocks of 280 exé 5 

Big, strong, vigorous chicks, by prepaid por 0% 

live delivery guaranteed Also eggs r t 

Get free catalog. Sunny Acre Leghorn t 

7, Sandwich, [llinois 





WE HATCH REDS EXCLUSIVELY 


CHICKS RHODE ISLAND REDS 






10th year: custome bead aang Order 
de tvery prepaid. Circular free REDBIRD HA 
EK . Des Motnes, lowa, "Park An Station 


I ABY CHIX White ‘Wyandotte Wo ese . 

vigorous, fleecy white, quality standard or 
graded by poultry specialist. Chix 220.00 per | 
red; special mating $25.00. Egge $8.00; ¢10.0 
pectively. 10% discount on orders before Apr let 
Satisfaction guaranteed. C. H. Day, Kelloge, 1o¥* 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Egg Eating Hens 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please give the cause and cure of 
egg eating hens.” 

Egg eating is a bad habit. Occasion- 
ally hens eat eggs for the lime of the 
shell; the system craves something it 
is not getting, but where hens are fed 
a properly balanced ration if an egg 
is broken on the floor or in the nest 
the habit is started. 

Possibly but one hen is the ring lead- 
er. She breaks the eggs and the rest 
of the flock share in the feast. If but 
one or two have the habit, it is well to 
kill and eat them and save trouble. 

As prevention, make sure that there 


are enough nests for the hens. Hens 
have favorite nests, sometimes two or 
three will crowd on at once, which 


means broken eggs. Put the nests in 
the dark; face them against the wall, 
jeaving just room for the hen to go in. 

Put enough litter in the nest to car- 


pet it and prevent breaking of eggs. 
Keep deep litter on the hen house 
floor, and feed oyster shell and grit. A 


good plan is to feed egg shells, giving 
hens all they will eat. One breed- 
er who had trouble with egg eating 
hens bought bushels of egg shells from 
a large plant and fed his hens egg 
shells until they would not look at an 
We also use a little salt in the 


the 


egg 
mastt 

Mites in the nest will cause break- 
age. A hen with mites simply can not 
keep still. Spring is the breeding sea- 
son for mites and lice as well as poul- 
try--not that these pests are not al- 
ways breeding, but in the spring they 
may make extra efforts to multiply 
and succeed to the limit—and treat- 


against them must be thoro and 
frequent 


ment 


White aden Thru the Eggs 


An lowa subscriber writes: 
“My chickens had white diarrhea 
last spring. What few survived ap- 


pear but 


ed weak and roopy all summer, 


as cool weather came on they seemed 
to get better. I have been told not to 
set eggs from them or I would have 
the same trouble over. Does the germ 
carry in the male as well as in the 
female 

\ male that has been weakened by 
white diarrhea is lacking in the vital- 
ity needed for a good breeder The 
germs of white diarrhea may be trans- 
mitted to newly hatched chicks thru 
the eggs. These germs multiply in the 
reproductive organs of hens when they 
begin to function, and thru the eggs 
are transmitted to the chicks. Butter- 


milk 
lestinal 
milk 


is the enemy of germs in the 

tract, hence a sip of butter- 
when the chicks are removed 
from the incubator is a help toward 
health 


Summer Shelters 
yard 
of a 

with 

and provided 
The roosts 


A back 


consisted 


shelter for chickens 
framework of lumber 
roofing paper with no 
with roosts and 
were placed on 
hor the roofing paper beginning 
With the level of the roost. The nests 
were placed on one side of the roosts 
lacing the wall on the opposite side. 
Another shelter was of brush laid 


covered 
floor 
hests 


es 


over wooden horses; underneath a 
arge ju_; tilted into a shallow dish sup- 
plied fairly cold water. 


An old strip of matting laid across 
furnished the sole shade for a 
Precious group of chicks hatched from 
4 Setting of eggs by a small boy, but 
the chicks equalled some that had ev- 


boa rds 


ery advantage of shade and soil. Often 
In the junior club work we find the 
Case of the hare and the tortoise re- 
peated; the child who lacks equipment 
aid makes up for it in care, 








Early Errors Report Late 


“I thought I'd lose every chick when 
the lamp went out that night, and the 
thermometer was down below eighty 
in the morning, but most of them 
pulled thru,” a poultry breeder who 
forgot to fill his brooder lamp told us 
last year. 

“You have not heard the last of it 
yet,” we warned him, but he will not 
believe that the chill of last April 
when the chicks were three weeks old 
was the cause of the pneumonia when 
the first frost struck in October. Baby 
chicks may pull thru chilling or over- 
heating or overfeeding, or crowding, 
but when the fall comes and the other 
chickens are foraging over the fields 
and crowding at the feed trough, the 
chilled chicks will not keep up, and 
the first draft will chill them; the first 
attack of roup floor them. 

The old hen that was cured of dis- 
ease of any kind in the spring will re- 
port with bleary eyes, or dragging 
step when sudden changes of weather 
come. She should have been market- 
ed when she was cured, and the babies 
should have been marked for market. 
A well chicken is not worth much at 
the highest estimate; a cured chicken 
costs too much to keep. 


New Feeds for Chicks 


The attitude of the poultry grower 
is that once the expense of hatching 
the chicks has been met, no food is ex- 
pensive if it will grow the chicks. 

We are interested in an experiment 
being carried on at the Ontario Agri- 


cultural College by Prof. Graham. It 
is said to have started with the dis- 
covery by accident at Ames college 
that a can of tomatoes in milk fed to 
calves prevented rickets Prof. Gra- 
ham reasoned that leg weakness in 
chicks was a similar trouble, and if to- 


matoes were good for calves, why not 
for chickens? 

In January the following ration was 
tried out, it is said with success. Two 
mashes were alternated. The first was 
of equal parts of corn meal and wheat 
shorts moistened with canned tomato 
enough to make it crumbly. The sec- 
ond was also equal parts of corn meal 


and shorts moistened with eggs and 
milk. Buttermilk oniy was given to 
drink, and for the first six weeks the 
mashes were the ration—no scratch 
feed. It was found that the growth of 
these chicks was thirteen above the 
normal curve. The mashes were fed 
on clean boards: alfalfa litter was 
used 


Saving the Turkey’s Time 


If the incubator is a reliable one and 
set where the ventilation is good; the 
machine not subjected to extremes of 
temperature, or placed where the sun 
shines on it, it is a good plan to fill 
a tray with turkey eggs, and give the 
turkey fertile eggs when she is broody. 
A turkey hen will take poults if she 
has only been sitting a few days; no 
other is so good for the poults as a tur- 
key hen. The chicken hens will do 
their best for the natural brooding sea- 


son, but chickens wean their young 
comparatively early, and the turkey 
hen never weans her young. One of 
the sights we liked to call attention 
to when we had White Holland tur- 
keys was the mother on the nest for 
her second clutch of eggs, and her 


family surrounding her stepping daint- 
ily about while they waited for her re- 
lease 

Turkey 
lation; the 
left in the machine 

As a matter of saving the turkey’s 
time, incubation of her eggs in part by 
either the incubator or hen is prudent. 


venti- 
bad if 


eggs require plenty of 


bad eggs are very 








Special Meals for Males 


Good breeding males are not the 
type that crowd the hens away and 
gobble a crop full. Instead, they are 
gallant and solicitous for their family 
so much so that it is necessary to feed 
them apart from the females by coop- 
ing them at night, and giving them an 
early breakfast in peace. 

Every poultry breeder has had expe- 
rience with the male that allows the 
Maggie Jiggs type of hens to pick on 
him; to pluck his feathers and draw 
his blood. A cock or cockerel seems 
to lose his self-respect when his feath- 
ers are plucked. Separate such birds 
from the flock, treat their wounds with 
carbolized vaseline, or wash with 
whale oil soap, feed them up, and put 
a young cockerel with them for com- 
pany. He can drive the young bird 
around the place, and the feeling of 
being boss of something seems to re- 
new his confidence in himself to the 
extent that he is self-assertive again 
by the time his feathers have grown. 


Paint the Turkey Wings 
Turkeys cause bad blood among 
neighbors during the brooding season. 
Where the turkeys all look alike, it is 
hard to tell from a distance which be- 
longs to who. A good plan is to puta 
dab of paint on the wing of every tur- 


key and in addition have a private 
mark such as painting the under side 
of certain wing feathers or tying to- 


gether with thread little bunches of the 
body plumage. 

It is well to claim straying turkeys 
early. No one relishes the joke of 
feeding a clutch of turkeys until near 
Thanksgiving time and having a neigh- 


bor claim them. “Uncle Henry” used 
to say: ‘Good fences make good 
neighbors.” The turkey hen who 


steals her nest on the line need not be 
the cause of trouble if both flocks are 
well marked 


The Dust Bath For $ Summer 


Why bother about providing a dust 
bath for summer? 

The hens like a dust bath; it is their 
natural method of keeping the skin 
clean. If a wallow is provided for 
them, they are not so apt to make one 
for themselves in the garden, and it is 
cleaner than a barn yard wallow. Spade 
it up until it is deep and mellow; put 
it in the shade, occasionally change 
the soil so that it is comparatively 
fresh, and note how they enjoy it. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Use corn meal mush, cooked grits and 


hominy in combination with milk, eggs, 
cheese, ground meat, fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 

Corn Meal Mush—One cup corn meal, 1 
teaspoon salt, 4 cups boiling water. Add 
corn meal gradually to boiling water. 
Cook, stirring constantly until thick, 
Cook in a double boiler not less than 1 
hour. Longer cooking improves flavor. 

Fried Mush—If mush is to be used for 
frying, rinse mould with cold water and 
fill with mush Let stand until cold and 
firm, slice and cook each slice in melted 
fat in a hot frying pan 


Polenta—One cup corn meal, 3 cups wa- 


ter, 1 cup tomatoes, 2 tablespoons fat, 3 
tablespoons chopped onion, 1 teaspoonful 
salt, 1-8 teaspoon pepper, 4 cup grated 
cheese Cook the corn meal in boiling 
water for 45 minutes. Cook the tomatoes, 
fat and onion, salt and pepper together 
Place a layer of corn meal mush in the 
baking dish Cover with tomato mixture; 
add another layer of corn meal mush and 
tomato mixture. Sprinkle grated cheese 


on top and bake until cheese is melted. 


Pie—Two cups tomato sauce, 2 
cups chopped meat 1 teaspoon salt, 1 
small onion, 1 sweet green pepper, % cup 
corn meal cooked in 1% cup boiling salted 


Tamale 


water 1% hour, % cup grated cheese. To 
one cup tomato sauce add meat, salt, 
onion, pepper (well cooked), corn meal. 
Put in pan, sprinkle top with cheese, and 
bake. Serve with remaining sauce. Note 
One cup brown meat sauce may be substi- 
tuted for the tomato sauce in the pie 
Tomato Sauce Two tablespoons fat, 2 
tablespoons flour \% teaspoon salt 1-8 
teaspoon pepper 1 cup stewed and 
strained tomatoes Melt fat, add dry 
ingredients, blend thoroly and cook. Cook 
tomatoes with a slice of onion for a few 
minutes, and add tomatoes gradually to 
and flour. Cook thoroly.—lIowa State 
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Also Eggs and BABY omens, 5 BELGIAN 
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Illustrated C: 
Nichol's feiss tom, Box 25, Monmouth, If. 


LEE’S LICE KILLER 


Paint on Toogen ott Gees ¥ 


aa 2 Se 


GEO. MH. LEE CO., Dept. F522 OMANA, NEBR. 


SHORES POULTRY TORPEDOES 


For White Diarrhoea, Roup, Cankers, Etc, 
ONLY SO CENTS Results Guaranteed 
Shores-Mueller So.» A Cedar Rapids, lowa 

ept. 














TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


eee ——e—ornem RAAAAS 


R Cc. B. Leghorn eggs and chix Thrifty farm 
« range flock headed by Kulp cockerels. Eggs 
$5.00 per 100 prepaid. Baby chix l4c prepaid. Mrs 


Glen Snyder, Dayt on, lowa 


DUCKS. 





Guaranteed 
Cum 


wanna nnn 

PURE bred White Pekin duck eggs 

fertility, 10 for $1.00, Homer Holloway, 
ming, lowa 


R” EN duck eggs, 11, #2.00; 50, $7.00 
Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa 


prepaid 





LANGSH ANS. 


~~ wen nan 
LA( ‘K L angshath cockerela, ~yeaay for service, aad 
pullets, $5.00 each; 3 for $12.00 Also eggs. Sat 

sfaction guaranteed. (Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa 





ME NORC AS. 

Eggs from epien 
Pape strata 
100 Oscar 


S Cc Black Min« icin exclasively 
OO. did, pure bred, Hogan tested flock 
@1.2% per 15; 62.25 per 30; 66.00 per 
Satcliffe, ¢ larksvitle, lowa 








ORPIN GTONS 


After May 10th, 
Chafee, Wiane 


1G Golde a Butt Orpington eggs 
$1.15-15, 86.00-100. Mrs. M. B 


bago. Minn 


C. BUFF Orpington eggs, 81.50 for 15; 64.00 for 45 
« $7.00 for 1% prepaid. W.J.McManus. Diagonal, 
lowa 


PLYMOUTS BOCAS. 

ARRED Rock eggs Bred-to-lay hens (240-290) 

mated to big boned, beautifully narrow barred 

cockerela (256-285); 62-15, $4.50-50, 65-106; spectal 

pen, #4. Postpaid. Guaranteed. State Record Farm, 
Mra. E. L Burlag, Gowrie, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs 








Ringlet and Sradtey strato, 


from beautifully barred flock; culled for egg 
production; 87.00-100 3.50-50, $1.50 15. postpaid 
Guaranteed. Baby chicks, 18 cents each Mrs. Geo 


Shultz, luc dianola, | lowa 


Rivet ET ead if aroma egRs. from. heavy boned 
snappy barred, prize winning dark birds. Heavy 
layers, stock direct; pene 65.00, $7.50, 810.00 per 15; 
range $3.00 per 100; satisfaction. Mrs. Clyde Thom > 
60n, Hopkinton. lowa 
rpHOMPSON. Bradley | eges from heavy poued oar 
row barred Dirds, layers. 65.00 and 63.00 per 15 
Mrs. Harry Orcutt, Coggan Ia. 





range, $6.00 per 100. 
as "Barred Rock eggs for hatching. 61.50 
ri5: $6.50 per 100. Mrs. C. 8. Sulser, Ankeny 





lows 


RaODEs ISLAND KEDS. 

M* 5. ¢ Rede have been made Farm Record 
a Flock by State Agricultural College. Culling 
and mating done by Ames specialist If you want 
Reds thatare red, with size, type and of heavy 
laying strain, order now Eges only $8.50 per 100 








peewee 


Careful packing, no eggs shipped over 2 daye old 
Satisfaction guaranteed Mra Lewie Siletmaaa, 
Laarel lowa 


given. EE COME RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
Big type, dark red. Extra heavy layers. Prize 
winners for 11 years. Kegs, flock @3.50 per 50; 06.59 


per 100 ryny mating, 30 hens, two high ecortag 
males, $2.50 per 15, 66. per 50. 
Ba ats. EDW. BERAN EK, Sellen, Lowa. 


RS omb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 
dark red farm range flock. 65.00 per 100; 50 eggs, 
$3.00; Mrs. Chas. Rutherford, Marathon, 
lowa 


15 eggs, 61.00 





S C. trapmested dark reds, bred to lay and win. Pens 
«00a d 8300. 5. Farm range $8.00, 100. Mall- 
ing Itst free. Fefix Evans, Route 1, Ottumwa, lowa 

ARGE, dark red. even colored Rose C omb Reds— 
4 cockerels, pullets, eges. Heavy laying, good 


scoring strain Highland Farm, Hedrick, lows. 








WHITE WYANDOTTES {274 "3 a7!5¢ 3 lox 
lege. Winners at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cin- 


ciamat!, Oblo. Hatching eggs 15, $3.00: 30, $5.00; 
$3.00; 100, 100, $15. H. F. Duer, Box W, Eagle Grove, lows. 





YILV ILVER L. aced w yandottes for 20 years. 
i ners, farm range. hatching eggs 15, $1.35; 30, 
50, $3.15; 100. 06.30 Circular free. W yandotte 
Farm, Pilot Mound, lowa 








r] AIRL AN D Strain R.C. White Wyandottes. Hatch- 
tng ecus 85.00 per 100. Good, healthy farm raage 
flock. Mrs. G. A. Prindle, Fairland Farms. Reasaor, 


lowa. 
IL\ ER Laced Wyandottes. Tarbox me healthy 
Ss heavy layers. eges 15, 61 35; 30, $2.35; 100, 87.90, 


prepaid. noch, R 





harles fre . Nashua, lowa 





eggs from culled farm range, 


yUFF Wyandotte 
$2.50 Mrs. Geo. Deyoe, 


100. 87 Ww. ef 4), 
Mason City, lowu 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















thing or not, 
ducts Co. 
That’s why he 


side-delivery rake 


hay. 


some other style. 


used,” Mr. 


and air. 


become sunburnt, 


The Dain System Rake is sold b 
Write us today for bookiet 
system of making high-grade hay. 





Farm implements 
are your cheapest 
investment. The 
University of Mis- 
sourifound the im- 
plement cost of pro- 
ducing acropofcorn 
last year to be only 
one-ninth the total 
production cost 
acre. Based on this 
year’sprices, the 
cost will be only 
one-thirteenth, 











urges 
and air-curing 


The Dain system of air-curing 
hay makes hay that pays $6 to $10 
per ton more than hay not proper- a 
ly cured. It requires noextra tools 
or labor—you merely use a left- 
hand side-delivery rake instead of 


“When the side-delivery rake is 
Durham points out, 
“all the hay is moved gently onto 
clean stubble in a light, 
windrow, with the stems protrud- 
ing outward, exposed to both sun &- 
The delicate foliage is in 
the shade of the inner part of the 
windrow, where it is cured by the 
passing air currents. By this meth- 
od, the stems are thoroughly cured 
and the leaves do not shatter or 
an even quality 
of well-colored hay results.” 


WALLACES’ FARMER May 12, 19 





In Only 48 Hours | 


“The first forty-eight hours after hay is cut deter- 
mines whether the farmer has a crop worth any- 


” 


says F. E. Durham, manager and 


buyer for the Denver Alfalfa Mills and Pro- 


hay is air-cured the ideal way— 
““Nature’s way.” 

The John Deere Dain System 
Rake is the most successful for air- 
curing hay because— 

It is the rake with the inclined 
frame —its capacity is greater 
where volume of hay is largest 
no winding of hay into tight coils. 
The frame being low at the front 
end and set slightly ahead of the 
tooth bars, causes the hay to come 
up against the frame and pitch for- 
ward into a loose windrow, placing 
the leaves inside and the stems 
outside. 

It has curved teeth with an 
unusually large range of tooth ad- 
justment. Curved teeth lift the 
hay and do not drag it. 

In case of rain, you can, with 
this rake, turn the windrows up- 
side down as often as necessary, 
always keeping the windrows 
loose. 


using a 


fluffy 


The 


John Deere dealers. 
escribing fully this 
Address John 


Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Booklet DR-745 

















Dain System Rake 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 















Purdue Bulletin No. 258 snows 
that feeding Dried Butte rmilk in 
creased egg production three 


times. Contains only digestible 
milk solids. Wonderful feed for 
baby chicks and young stock. 


Gives them a fine start. 
Collis Process 
Pure Dried Buttermilk 


Contains lactic acid, the greatest 
known appetizer and health proe- 
ducer. Prof. Evvard of Ames, la., 
has found that dried Buttermilk 
is a superior feed. Feed don't dope 
for increased egg production or 
faster growing chicks 
and pigs! Dried Butter- 
milk is sold in 50 and 100- 
pound sacks. Send for 

free booklet and 
valuable infor- 
mation today 







Collis 
Products 
Company 
31 8. 19 St. 
Clinton, Ia. 











_@m Fairmont 


PURE FLAKE 


“he! Buttermilk 


akes Me Big Hog 
and Poultry Profits 
ilk-fed hogs grow faster, 
ticker and are ready for 
market 30 to 60 days sooner than 
if fed straight corn. It's a tonic, 
too. Keeps them healthy. It makes 
my hens lay all winter when eggs 
are worth more. I buy it faked 
from Fairmont Creamery Co., in 
100 Ib. sacks with feeding direc- 
tions in each sack. Why pay 
freight on water? No waste, easy 
to handle and won't spoil. You 
bet I recommend it. Write today 
for free sample and prices. 


Fairmont Creamery Co., 1208 Jones St., Omaba, Neb. 



























These free 
booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 
tell you how to prevent 
disease among livestock 


and poultry and describe 
in detail the many uses of 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


| Parasiticide and Disinfectant 








No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and 
tells how to prevent diseases common to 
livestock. 

No. 157—D0G BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the 
dog of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. 


mon hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete 
directions for the construction of a con- 
crete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 


and mites, also to prevent disease. 


Write for these booklets. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


KRESO DIP No. 1 IS SOLD IN ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES AT ALL DRUG STORES 


eam ae 


Covers the com- 





SIRES OF BIG MILKERS- 


Twenty-six Holstein-Friesian cows 


have now completed yearly records 
which exceed 30,000 pounds of milk. 
Twenty-three of them were developed 
by American breeders and three by 
Canadians. The peak of yearly milk 
production for the Holsteins, and oth- 
er breeds as well, has so far been es- 
tablished by Segis Pietertje Prospect, 


a Washington-owned cow over a 


that 
year ago completed the phenomenal 


yearly production of 37,381.4 pounds of 


milk. Second to her is the celebrated 
Tilly Alcartra, a cow of especial in- 
terest to lowa breeders, since she was 


bred in this state. Her record of 33,- 
425.3 pounds of milk has been closely 
approached by Zarilda Clothilde 3d De 
Kol, a Canadian-owned cow that made 


a record of 33,153.6 pounds of milk. 
Incidentally, Zarilda Clothilde is the 
only cow in the world that has ever 
made two 30,000-pound records. 

In Wallaces’ Farmer for April 7, 
1922, there appeared a study of the 
sires of Holstein cows that have pro- 


duced 1,000 or more pounds of butter- 
fat in a year. The study referred to 
the twenty-two leading male ancestors 
of the 1,000-pound cows, their rating 
being determined by a point system 
which allowed 20 points to the of 
each cow, 10 points to each grandsire 
and 5 points to each great-grandsire. A 
similar analysis applied to three-gen- 
eration pedigrees of the 30,000-pound 
cows that the leading sires 
of the highest milk producers are for 
the most part bulls which do not ap- 
pear among the principal sires of the 
highest butter-fat producers. 

In the accompanying table is given 
the rating of the eight leading sires of 
thousand-pound fat The three 
such bulls are King Segis, Sarcastic 
Lad and King of the Pontiacs. The 
fact that these bulls figure prominently 
as ancestors of Holsteins that are high 
in the production of both milk and but- 
ter-fat should give them added 
tige in the Holstein world. 


sire 


discloses 


COWS. 


pres- 


THE LEADING SIRES OF HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN COWS THAT HAVE 
PRODUCED 30,000 POUNDS 
OF MILK IN ONE YEAR. 


0 Z 
BULLS ZS 
iia nm 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 
32554 x 60 6 
King Segis Pontiac Count 93909. 40 2 
Ormsby Korndyke Lad 102469... 40 2 
Johanna Aaggie’s Sarcastic Lad 
26935 .. tek oe 85; 5 
King Segis 36168... his ana 30, 4 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 
Jr. 36974 .. Sy an ee 
Sarcastic Lad 23971 — 25) 6 
King of the Pontiacs 39037 25 4 


Cornucopia Johanna Lad is 
in the lead 
}0,000-pound cows. 
but 
as the 


Aaggie 
decisively as an 
While he 
one cow in list, 
grandsire and great- 
grandsire of five others. Johanna Aag 
gie’ astic Lad, the sire of Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna L credited 
with 35 10 of which thru 
than his leading son. 
bulls evidently pos 
in a remarkable degree the ability to 
transmit high milk producing qualities, 
with a butter- 
Had they possessed, 
such bulls as Pontiac 
Butter Boy 3d and 
Mercedes, the 


quite 
cestor ol 


actually this 


sired 
he appears 


s Sarc 
id, is 
points, come 
sources other 


These two sessed 


combined, however, low 
flat percentage 
with 


De 


In common 
Korndyke Kol’s 


Sir Pietertje Ormsby 


ability to transmit a high butter-fat 
percentage along with the immense 
milk production, they would unques- 
tionably be rated as the most valuable 
sires of the breed. 

King Segis Pontiac Count and Orms- 
by Korndyke Lad are tied for second 


place in this table, each having sired 
two 30,000-pound daughters. These 
bulls are both young from the stand- 
point of their influence upon the breed 


and it will be possible for their 





daughters to make such 
give them in time a higher 1 
Aazgie Cornucopia Johanna 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna La: 
the sixth sire in the table, 
the leading bull. King Segis, Sa 

tic Lad and King of the Pontiacs 
familiar names to every Holstein 

The records of the twenty-six 
considered in this study provide 
ther evidence that extremely high 
production in the Holsteins is tox 
quently associated with a low pe: 
age of butter-fat. Fourteen of 
twenty-six cows made over ( 
pounds of fat while making thei: 
000-pound records. Twelve, or n: 
half, failed to equal the thous: 
pound mark. Three made less 
800 pounds of fat while producing 
000 pounds of milk, while one 
between 800 and 900 pounds. 

The problem before Holstein brerd 
is to breed cattle that will c¢: 
the factors for both high butter-fat and 
milk production. The success is 
sured of any breeder who can comt 
the two in the productive ability of 
his animals. 


records 


ank 


isas 


“ 


ers 





Crossing Tamworths and Durocs 
An lowa correspondent writes: 
“Would I get a good cross by breed 

ing high-grade Duroc sows to a good 

Tamworth boar? I have well-bred Du- 

roc hogs of big type and I have been 

wondering about crossing them with 

the Tamworth, altho I have had no 

experience with the latter breed.” 
Tamworths would appear to have a 


bright future before them for crossing 
with Durocs because the resulting 
cross-breds conform to the present 


market demand for hogs which are of 
light weight and trim in the 
with plenty of lean meat and not much 
They very 

Tamworth characteristics of 
ness, prolificacy and ability to produce 
lean meat with the early-maturity and 
rapid-gaining tendencies of the Duro: 

The result of such a cross where good 


miaae 


lard. combine well the 


smooth- 


parent stock is used is a vigorous pig 


| of Cornell University, 





that will be deep-sided and high 
backed and trim in the middle and ‘n 
the jowl. Such pigs are good rust 


on pastures and make good uss f 
their feed in the feed lot. 

A number of hog men in Johnscor 
county, lowa, and others in western 
Illinois have been signally successful 
in producing market hogs from the 
Tamworth-Duroc cross. These cross- 


breds have proved to be market top- 
pers in more than one instance. 





Genetics Department at Ames 


Dr. E. W. Lindstrom has just been 
made head of the newly created depa 
ment of genetics at Iowa State College. 
The department will deal with the 
underlying plant and anil 
Dr. Lindstrom is a graduate 
where he did « 
siderable work on the study of 
flies. For several years he has been 
at the University of Wisconsin, where 
he experimented extensively in 
breeding of corn, soy beans and 
mals. He will take up his dutie, 
Ames on September 1. 


ence 
breeding. 


To Use Limestone in Cass 
County 


According to County Agent L. K. P 
nett, of Cass county, Iowa, many fi 
ers in the county will experiment 
limestone this season. The Farm |! 
reau has already shipped in five 
loads of lime. Most of it has been d 
tributed in small lots of two to ten 
tons and will be used to determine the 
effect on legume crops. Check 
will be compared with the limed plots 
and the results will be brought home 
to all the farmers in the county. 


plots 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








A Community That Rebuilt 
Its Herds 


The Waltham community in Addison 
county, Vermont, has demonstrated 
that it is possible to eradicate scrub 
sires and effect a remarkable improve- 
ment in cattle herds within a relatively 
short time. ‘Two years ago a survey 
was made of the herds in the commu- 
nity and it was found that sixteen were 
headed by registered bulls, six by 
grade males and twelve by common 
il A similar analysis for the fe- 
male section of the herds showed 102 
registered, 400 grade and 417 common 
females. County Agent F. R. Church- 
ill and B. W. Day, the community lead- 
ers in live stock improvement, set 
about to correct the conditions dis- 
closed by the survey. Cow testing as- 
sociations, calf clubs and other agen- 
cies were used in disseminating the 
gospel of the pure-bred sire. 

A recent survey shows that the char- 
acter of the herds of this community 
has been revolutionized. There are 
now thirty-one registered sires and no 
grades or scrubs in the herds. The 
registered females now number 107, 
which is but a slight gain from two 
years ago. The significant increase 
has been in the number of high grade 
females which has increased from 400 
to 721. The grade females have been 
eliminated entirely. 

If dairying is to be rapidly made 
more profitable, there are many com- 
munities in western states that will do 
well to follow the example of this Ver- 
mont community. 


sires 





Oleo Company Fined 


Thru the activity of the Iowa Food 
and Dairy Commission, the John F. 
Jelke Company, of Chicago, manufac- 
turers of oleomargarine, were recently 
fined in a Des Moines court for violat- 
ing two sections of the Iowa dairy law. 
Representatives of the company plead- 
ed guilty to both violations and paid 
the maximum fine imposed by the law. 


The company was found guilty of 
neglecting to brand its product with 
the words “substitute for butter,” as 


prescribed by the state law. The dairy 
commission also proved that the Jelke 
Company had repeatedly violated Sec- 
tion 17 of the Iowa law, which prohib- 
its the illegal use of the words “butter, 
cream and dairy” in advertisements of 
butter substitutes. It was shown that 
the company had wrongfully used 
these terms in its advertising and had 
also illegally used names and illustra- 
tions of dairy cattle in its advertising 
copy 

Dairy authorities state that in but 
three or four other states in the Union 
are genuine dairy products protected 
to the extent afforded by the Iowa 
dairy law. Very few of the states have 
taken the pains that Iowa has to pre- 


vent the public from being made to be- 
lieve that the imitation is the real 
thing. 





Holstein-Guernsey Crosses 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

What can one expect from a heifer 
produced by crossing a Holstein cow 
With a Guernsey bull?” 

We have seen some Guernsey-Hol- 
Stein crosses which have proved to be 
exceptionally good milkers. A Harvard 
genetitist by the name of Castle start- 


ed an experiment of crossing Guern- 
Seys and Holsteins on an extensive 
Scale a number of years ago. Later, 


experiment was turned over to the 
University of Illinois. Preliminary re- 
sults indicate that the cows produced 


he 
) 


crossing Guernseys and Holsteins 
Produce more milk than the Guern- 
8eys, but not as much as the Hol 





steins, and the net result in pounds of 
butter-fat seems to be slightly above 
the average of the parents. But while 
the first generation cross of Guernseys 
and Holsteins seems to be very good, 
we strongly advise against such cross- 
ing aS a general practice except under 
rather exceptional conditions. 


Identify Cattle by Nose Prints 


Minnesoia has officially adopted a 
“Bertillion” system for the identifica- 
tion of individual dairy animals. The 
identification is made by taking “nose 
prints” in the same manner as finger 
prints of humans are taken. Already 
more than 1,000 pure-bred dairy cattle 
have been “printed” and_ identified 
with their test records in the state’s 
files. 

The system was worked out by W. 
FE. Peterson, superintendent of official 
testing in Minnesota, in order to pre- 
vent fraud by substitution of animals 
in testing. It is stated that no two of 
the 1,000 nose prints are similar and 
that the system can be used to posi- 
tively prevent fraud and misrepresen- 
tation. 





Wisconsin’s Dairy Cattle Trade 


Dairy cattle shipped from Wisconsin 
to other states during the year extend- 
ing from March 1, 1921, to March 1, 
1922, totaled 28,601 head, according to 
figures given out by L. L. Oldham, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders’ Association. The cattle 
went to forty-one states and six differ- 
ent countries, including South Amer- 
ica, Canada, India, Mexico, Hawaii and 


the Bermuda [slands. Illinois was the 
largest purchaser, taking 8,181 head, 
while Iowa buyers took 4,159. Mexico 


was the third largest buyer from Wis- 
consin, taking 2,999 animals during the 
year. 


Watch the Cream Separator 


The cream separators used on the 
farms of members of the Littleport 
Cow Testing Association, in Clayton 


county, lowa, were recently tested. It 
was found that the percentage of fat 
in the skim-milk ranged from 0.015 to 
0.11 per cent. The separator which 
left 0.11 of 1 per cent of fat in the 
skim-milk would lose its owner 1.1 
pounds of bntter-fat in every 1,000 
pounds of milk. The results of this 
investigation illustrate that it is im- 
portant for dairyman to know 
that his separator is so adjusted that 
but a minimum amount of cream will 
be allowed to escape. 


every 


A New Iowa Dairy Herd 


R. G. Clark, of Webster City has 
been named by Governor N. E. Kendall 
to succeed W. B. Barney in the office 
of state food and dairy commissioner 
of Iowa. Mr. Barney retired from the 
office on May 1, after serving as com- 
missioner for twelve years. 


Fiftieth Thousand-Pound Cow 


It is unofficially reported that Mce- 
Cloud Hengerveld Geertje just 
completed a record which makes her 
the fiftieth Holstein cow to produce 
over 1,000 pounds of butter-fat in one 
year. According to the figures of her 
owners, the McCloud River Lumber 
Company, of McCloud, Cal., this cow 
produced 28,044.6 pounds of milk and 
1,081.84 pounds of fat during 365 days. 


has 


The record was made under strictly of- | 


ficial supervisions and is a new Amer- 
ican mark for cows on strictly official 
test 

The new thousand-pound 
ener 


cow fresh- 
i at seven years of age. 
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“I would not 


think of 
returning to hand milking”— 


So says Mr. Bolmert, a De Laval milker user, shown 


—— 






[Te 
Better Way |} 






=f 






The 
DeLaval Milker 








above, who along with many other dairymen from thirty 
different states and Canada give their experiences with 


the De Laval Milker in the book shown to the right. 

Mr. Bolmert goes on to say, ‘*My cows are also doing 
much better than they did by hand milking. They hold 
first place in the Rogue River Testing Association, and 
I have cut the time of milking by half.”” 

There are now thousands of De Laval Milkers in use 
in all sections of the country, and practically all these 
users agree with Mr. Bolmert that the De Laval Milker 


increases production over any other 


keeps the cows’ teats and udders in better condition, 
produces cleaner milk, saves time, and makes dairying 


more pleasant and profitable. 


A De Laval Milker soon pays for itself. 
milking a herd of cows by hand or using an inferior 
losing enough milk and time, and 
enough money in other ways, to pay for a De Laval. 


milker, you are 


Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 B. Madison St, 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 


Latest and Best 
Information on 
Milking—Free! 


This beautifully printed 
and illustrated book contains 
pictures of cows, barns, etc., 
from De Laval milker users 
in thirty different states and 
in Canada. The pictures are 
accompanied by statements 


way of milking, 


If you are from these milker use.s con 
cerning their experience not 
only with the De Laval but 
with other milkers. The best 
thing of its kind ever issued. 
It also gives you an idea of 
how dairying is conducted 
in all parts of the country 
and may suggest how you 
can make your dairying more 
profitable. 


Ask your De Laval Milker 
Agent for a copy, or write to 
the nearest De Laval office 
for one. Ask for the new 
“Better Way of Milking.” 











est priced good siio on the market. 


Price cuts hondstly based on present low cost 
material and labor. 


CHAMPION or NewRoss Silos 


Before you buy write us. Just say 
ms want the best silo like the Champic 
* with interlockin 


‘om 
¢ = ‘oundation to top, 
sabe allies - the NewR« 
. ¢ 1 n size wanted— 
. Za. scription of either or both 
‘ = silos, oe you « 
a) Ye \ J_ deal for early order, explain our easy 
ry. ENSILAGE CUTTER BARGAIN 
Pamous Ross Cutters now sold at prices 
106 1lith St., Des Moines, lowe 








Fresh U. S$. Government 
Tested 
ANTI-HOG 


Cholera Serum 

Sold direct to Farmers. 

Our Prices are on Pre-War Basis 
Anchor Serum Co. 


S. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Observatory Bidg., Des Moines, !a. 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Do You Want to Sell Your 


Farm? 


Do You Want to Buy or 
Rent a Farm? 





Advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer 
where you get maximum 
results at minimum cost! 





Write for rates and full information; we 
will be glad to help you fix up an ad. 














ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C8. 


We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lote and less at lowest priees—Ask 
for our price list. 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 
H.W. Porth & Co., Winflela, Mansas 


SEED CORN 


Why not increase your yield by planting the best 
early, large ylelding varieties? Ida County Yellow 
Dent, 90 Day Yellow Dent, Silver King, seed house 
dried, test 97 to 100%. Price #2.50 bu., shelled and 
graded. Sold on fifteen days approval test 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM, Allen Jostin, Prop’r, HOLSTEIN, (OWA 


Buy Your Seed Direct From the Propagator 

Such as Frank’s Favorite White; the best old 
ground corn fn the world, lowa King; Funk's Yellow 
Dent; Gold Standard Leaming; Improved Reid’s 
Dent; lowa Gold Mine; Frank's Yellow Bonanza, 
that will stand up when other corn goes down. Hand 
tipped and graded, $3.00. Theo. F. Frank, Anthon, la 


World’s cham. 

pion stock, banger 

dried Reid's Dent, 
Root rot tested three years; 75 bushel, extra quality; 
also Early Keld's. Leaming, Johnson Co, White, 5% 
and 10 days test. #3.50 per bushel, amount Iimited, 
W. C. Bryant, Kirkwood, Illinois. 


SUDAN GRASS 


Fancy new crop, lowa grown, free of noxious 
weeds. Write for samples and prices today 
BRUNS SEED CO., Washington, lowa,. 

My corn won first 


SILVER KING SEED CORN \7, com, woo trae 


Yield Contest 1921, and won six sweepstakes at the 

State Corn Shows. True breed types. Write for 

prices. Alfred Schenck, Algona, Iowa. 
Buy direct from Grower— 


$5.00 hundred. Sample free 


G. W. BRIDEN & SON, R. 1, Janesville, Lowa. 














Good, recleaned seed. 





SEED CORN © 
Thomas White Pe 
Dhant, Strawbe 


plants. Write R. N 





arly Yellow Rose, Reid’s Yellow 
it, Farmers Cornbelt Goldmine, 
Jobnson Co. White, White Ele- 
Raspherry, Mammoth Grape 
THOMAS, Shenandoah, lowa, 















95% pure, 86.00 bushel 
ALFALFA SEED 2202 tee 
| GEO. BOW NAN, 
Concordia, Kansas. 








Asparagus Roots for $1, delivered as 


] OO Duntap Strawberry Plants or 100 
na HUMBOLDT NURSERY CO., Hembeldt, lewa. 


your | box 


j Please mention this paper when writing, 
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“Listen to 
me son” 


“YOU'LL soon have to earn 
your oats. But, before you 
feel the pinch of a girth, 
here’s one bit of horse sense. 
“WHEN you get a good boss 
— work with all four feet 
and both ears. It’s easy to 
tell a good boss. A good 
boss uses Gombault’s Caus- 
tic Balsam. 

“AND it’s true! The greatest 
horse breeders, the finest 
trainers, the wisest owners 
all use” — 

GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
It does the work better than 
firing. Hair will positively 
grow back natural color. 

A reliable remedy for Curb, Splint, 

Sweeny, Capped Hock, Strained 

Tendons, Founder, Windpuffs, 

Skin Duseases, Thrush, Spavin, 

Ringbone, Throat and Bronchial 

Troubles. Wsll not scar or blemish 

Supercedes all firing and cautery. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by par- 
cel post on receipt of price $1.50 
per bottle. 

AS A HUMAN LINIMENT 
It is unsurpassed for muscu- 
lar and inflammatory rheu- 
matism, sprains, sore throat, 
burns, bruises, cuts, etc. 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
































































GOMBAULTS 
Caustic 
BALSAM 





Ford Owners’ Oil Saver 


a , Makes $2.00 worth of oil 
‘ ' do the work you now get 
from $3.00. Keeps your 
spark plugs and engine 
leanee and enables you 






- 3 k 
‘ « 


Ol Saver to get more mileage. 


— The Oil Saver is @ proven 
device, and every Ford owner will save oil 
with it. You need it. It pays for itself 
Send Two Dollars with your address. If 
after 30 days you are not satisfied, return 
the Olf Saver and we will refund your 
money less postage. 

No cost to install. Directions with each 
Oil Saver. Special prices on lots of ten 
A. E. WELLS 
12th St. and Clairmont Detroit, Mich. 


WOOL isc 


Here’s good news. 

















Wool prices 


average 50% better than 1921. 
Ship your wool to lowa’s woo! head- 
quarters. Get the top price, and spot 


cash for your crop. Write for prices 


BAGS and TWINE. New 7} foot 
wool bags, 50c. Pound ballstwine, 
20c. Shipping charges prepaid. 


UMBAUGH 


DES MOINES, tA. 
313 Southwest 5th St. 








INSIST ON 


Chandler’s Buttermilk 
FEEDS FOR POULTRY 


Better resulte at reasonable cost. There's a 
reasor Ask your dealer or write to us for 
literature, samplee and prices Chandler 
Milling & Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Lowa. 








































that a woman craves spend- 


money and love in the 





WE FEEL THE SAME WAY SOME OF 
THESE SPRING DAYS 
bo 


noticed native whe at €v- 


A summer irder in one 
the cape 
ery morning 
at 


of the towns 


or the Sal ‘ ary -2oc 
king a corncob pipe and otherw 


aptitude 





ally the boarder asked him what his 
business was TI™ smoker slowly moved 
his pipe, and drawled 
“Wa-al, I get up in the mornin’ and 
feed the horse, then I eat breal t. After 
dinner I feed the horse and pig ag’in, and 
take a drive At night, I have to feed the 
critters ag’in; but when winter comes, I 
kill the pig and rest.’’-—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 


HE LOOKED THIS GIFT HORSE IN 
THE MOUTH 

A. T. Glasgow, of Logan county, Ohio, 
sends us a tip on how to make some mon- 
ey thru the column He sent in an an- 
swer in a Canadian puzzle contest some 
time ago, and recently got the followir 
reply 

Some time ago, you entered the puzzle 
contest and your answer was correct. Did 
you receive prize? If not, do you want 
us to send you one now? If so, send us 
your correct address immediately, togeth- 
er with 98 cents, and your ‘gift’ will be 
shipped promptly.’ 


JOSHUA ATTACKED AS JUDAS 


The Crabapple - Hardscrabble 
contest is getting warm The 
publisher of the Whiffletree Ga- 
zette has come out with a spe- 

= cial edition in which he accuses 
Joshua of disloyalty to his old 

friend, Hiram Photograph of 

Joshua a postal card Josh sent to Hi 


last Christmas is reproduced in 


the Gazette It shows a picture of Santa 
Claus and the words, in Crabapple’s hand 
writing, ‘“‘Best wishes for the coming 
year.’ 

“This amounts to an endorsement of 
Hardscrabble,”’ says the publisher of the 
Gazette, in a three-page editorial In 
that statement Crabapple practically ad- 
mits that Hiram is the best man for the 
place What will the voters think of a 


man who goes back on his plighted word?” 


A TRIFLE AGED, BUT STILL FUNNY 
Paul Stark, of Knox county, Missouri, 

contributes this to the column 
Daughter: “Papa, a strange man called 

today to see you.” 
Papa “Did he 
Daughter: “No 


common nose. 


joke 


bill?” 
just 


have a 


papa, he had a 


WE GET GENEROUS AGAIN 
Starting with the issue of May 26, we 
are going to pay one dollar every week for 
the best contribution printed in the col- 
umn. Contributions may be in the shape 
of jokes, short humorous verse, or draw- 
ings. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS MAKE POOR 
PORK, TOO 
A man looking like the 
ment type of farmer went into a Chicago 
clothing store the other day, bought a 
suit of clothes and tendered a check in 
payment, according to a recent dispatch. 
The manager was called 
“Ah, Mr. Smith, of Ottumwa,” mused 
the manager ‘How are the Duroc Jer- 
seys these days, Mr. Smith?” 
They're giving } of milk but 
enough butter-fat,” “farmer.” 


comic supple- 


not 


enty 


said the 


“And the Poland Chinas?" suggested 
the manager. 

“I ain't had much time to keep up my 
reading on foreign politics,’’ said the man, 

“Call the house detective,”” said the 


manager, who owns a herd of hogs. 


census shows that 


The the United 
States leads the world in the number of 
bachelors. Evidently America is still “‘the 
land of the free’’ even if this shows that 


it has lost its right to be called “the home 
of the brave.” 

The one sure recipe for long life: Don't 
die young. 


Some men think it’s immoral to smoke. 
And some men can smoke without getting 
sick 

A collapsible 
proves it at about the 


drinking cup usually 
third swallow. 
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Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow 


seems so simple an instrument, it 


does its work so quietly and quickly, that it is difficult to realize the 
vast and complex equipment, the delicate and manifold adjustments, 
the ceaseless human care “‘behind the scenes” in the central offices 


Behind the scenes is the terminal of all the underground and 


overhead lines on the streets and highways. 


Here are the cable 


vaults; the great steel frames containing the thousands of separate 
wires and tuses for the subscribers’ lines; the dynamos and storage 
batteries; the giant switchboards through which your telephone is 
connected with the other thirteen million telephones in the Bell 


System. 


And here, in charge of this equipment, are the guardians of the 
circuits—the wire chief and his assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. Their first duty is the prevention of “trouble.” 
By day and by night they are constantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and underground lines, the subscribers’ 


individual wires. 


And when, from some cause beyond control, 


“trouble” does occur, nine times out of ten it is repaired before the 
telephone subscriber suffers the slightest inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, efficient maintenance and operation, 


which make it possible for you 


and night. 





toward Better Service 


amb 


Grain Dumps 
Free Catalog 








New idea in grain dumps. 
Before you buy get Free catalog. 
Illustrates our machines in com- 
parison with others. 


\ 
HYDRAULIC JACK _ J 
Lifts wagon steadi- § : 

ly. No trouble— 

saves work. Posi- 

tivein action. Hydraulic Jack 

supplied with any styleor make 

of elevator. FREE catalog | 


Camp Mfg. Co. W2shington, 1. 


Dept 4. 





ESEEKERS LAND CO. 


| 
' 
Stillwater, Minnesota | 

offer special terms to men of smal! means with fami- 
lies that want to own a farm in the cut-over land dis- 
trict of Wisconsin; you cannot afford to miss this of- | 
ferfrom areliable company, if you want a Farm | 
Home at a price and on terms, that will enable you, | 
to pay forit. Write us for information. | 

¥ On account of il! health, I offer for 

For Sale! sale my 160 a. farm, near Echo, Minn. 
All tillable, 140 a. cultivated, 20 a. pasture, 2 ft. black | 
soll, rolling, tiled, fenced, cross-fenced; good well, 
windmill, 6-room house, good barn. new corn crib 
6x60, with driveway, mach. shed 20x60, new plastered 
hen coop. 14 mi. to school, mail route, "phone ser- 
vice. ¢175a., one-third cash, bal. 5% for10 yrs. Can 
Give possession fall or spring. A fine farm and a 
snap. Write owner, REINHOLD HEIN, Echo, Minn. 








2 10 ACKE lowa farm for sale, four miles 

5 northeast of Elma, Howard county. lowa; 

one-fourth mile from school; wel! fenced; has two 
1 I 









barns, a corn crib, hog house, machine shed, pump } 
bouse, chicken buuse and a good eix room house; 
about 15 fruit trees; all of land can be put under cul- 
tivation. Price right: write for terms. HERMAN 





MILLER, R. No. 2, Peterson, lowa 


Write For Map Descriptions Bargain Farms. 


Easy terms 
Homeseekers rates JOHN FRIEB, Owner, JAMESTOWN, W. D. 














JOR SA 





ce CH KA P—160 acres good farm land 
!n eastern South Dakota ‘or particulars write 
J.R. AVIS, Garden City, South Dakota 





+s | 
writing. ! 


Please mention this paper when 


to rely upon the telephone day 


“BELL SYSTEM“ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





| 


Low R.R. Rates to 
Western Canada 


| 
Excursions on 1st and 3rd | 
| 





Tuesday of Each Month 


Single Fare Plus $2 Only for 
the Round Trip 








The recent advance in the price of fart 
produce warrants increased interest i 
farming. Economically, Western Can- 
ada on account of its low priced lands 
and their low productive quality, today 
stands pre-eminent in its position as 
far the best field for economicagricultur 
Take advantage of the low railway rates 
which are to be had on these excursi 
dates, to inspect Western Canada lands 
examine into their resources and the | 
its so easily to be obtained. 
Write the Canadian Government Agen! 
who is nearest to your home for parti 
lars as to rates, dates and any other infor- 
mation you may desire. 
A. E. PILKIE, DES MOINES, 
202 W. Fifth St. 
WwW. V. BENNETT, OMAHA, NEBR. 
300 Peter's Trust Bldg. 
R.A. GARKETT, ST. PAUL, 
Bil Jackson St. 
Authorized Canadian Government Agent 


IOWA 


MENN. 











SRL ES 7 WONDERFUL 

Wealthy Western New York Farms 5,551: 
Low taxes, paved roads, best markets. [nformae 

tion free. New York Farm Agency, Westfic 


OUTHEASTERN KANSAS~—Go00?¢ — 
\ lands. Low prices, very easy terms. _Ex hanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN (‘ 
INVESTMENT CoO., Iola, Kansas. 
FARMS Southern Minnesota 40 to 240) acih™ 

—~$110 to $155 per acre. TERMS "iE 
A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minnerots 
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SHEEP COUGHING. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


' ive a sheep that runs at 

and snores It has all the appearance 
of having a bad cold, but I have been told 
{t has worms The sheep doesn't 

drit some water. What is your opinion 
as to the trouble and the remedy, and is 
the trouble contagious?” 


Discharge from the nostrils, or catarrh, 
js a very common condition in i 
cool weather. In a majority of cases it 
fs due to cold in the head, from ex 
to cold and wet or stabling in a hot, 
badly ventilated barn. It may 
due to the presence of gad-fly 
the sinuses of the head and there 
certain remedy for that condition. 
also cause nasal discharge 
atal pneumonia may result from 
their presence. Their eggs may 


worms 





{ discharge from the nose 

If they are found, a veterinarian 

be loyed to inject chloroform into each 
r in turn. This may be 

n of a medicine dropper. 

ag se is 22 drops into each 

Clo the nostril for a few seconds afte 
t tion Give each sheep 


se of epsom salts in warm water 
a xr two after the treatment 
( rm, to clear the intestinal 
( bed worms which are coughed 


a illowed For ordinary 

k! yn the noses two or three 

V ttle of a mixture of two parts of 
0 icalyptus and fourteen f 
} Glycoheroin, in two to four 

poo | doses two or three times 


cough in sheep. 


THRIFTLESS HOGS. 


4 ywa subscriber writes: 
feeding thirty fall pigs 

fat nd they are not doing very 
89 0 night I examined them 
and found they had lice I dipped 
ty but there was a very 
eff After T had dipped them 
no re lice, but the pigs are 
a is they ought to Some 
they still have lice, but that the 
gone into the hide. The hide does not look 
rie it is full of little scars 
] squito bites Please 
¥ t do.”’ 


dip solution left a 


ef t seems probable that 

stro is to blister the skin 

f irt of dip to 100 parts 

wat s strong enough As 

p t. we would advise the 

to t e spots of a mixture of two ounces 
of f rs of sulphur, half an 

coal tar dip and one pint of cottonseed oil 
0 t oil Repeat as often 

be essary, treating a different 

t body each time. In cold weather 

r re of one part of kerosene : 

parts of machine oil or cottonseed oil may 
b red along the backbone to kill 

or t in a “hog oiler."’ To destroy 

exp vorms, starve the pigs for 

four hours, then give in a little 

wat for each fifty pounds 

w ht. two and one-half grains 

santonin and calomel, one dram 

dered areea nut and one-half dram 
carbonate of soda. tepeat the 


two weeks 


PARALYSIS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 
uur hogs seem to get down 
tt exactly paralysis, but 
wha milar. They lose the use 
1 z The trouble grows 
er some time they die. We 


with liniment and she 


ffected in the way described 
from 
or have been overfed 
ised so that they have 
ed The trouble rarely 


eit troubled with rickets 


it are allowed to graze 
een crops from early 


iutumn, and in addition 
milk d mixed meals along with 
|! digester tankage When 
re not availabie, allow free 
r or alfalfa hay, enforce 
the 


ind at all times keep 
tive the affected hogs 


yt lose each of epsom salts 


vater, then keep the 


nd feed as we have suggested. 


SCOURING CALVES. 


va subscriber writes: 


yearling calves got scours 
nd I would like to know 

They have been going 
1 this fall, and had all 


ted. They are very fat 
flesh What should 
stop the scours? I am 
them.” 
e keep the affected 
talk fields Irritating 
“ molds, in the nubbins 
— t cause the scouring o 
“ “© good clover or alfalf 


4t straw. Also allow 


an r 
d cottonseed meal. If the scouring does 





hile, but is worse again.” 
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not subside with change of feed, give each 
affected animal a dose of castor oil in 
milk, and follow with one to two tea- 
spoonfuls two or three times daily. as 
found necessary, of a mixture of one part 
of salol, one part of powdored alum, and 
two parts of subnitrate of bismuth 





LYE FOR WORMS IN HOGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes 

“Is it practical to treat hogs for worms 
by putting lye in their drinking water?” 

Lye is an old-fashioned remedy for 
worms in hogs. Experiments several 
years ago at the Iowa station at Ames 
indicate that lye is not nearly so effective 
as calomel and santonin. The dose is 5 
grains calomel and 6 grains santonin per 
hundred pounds of live weight, given the 
first thing in the morning, mixed with a 
thin slop and fed on an empty stomach. 
In many cases it is more convenient and 
fully as cheap to use the commercial hog 
remedies, many of which depend for their 
efficacy largely on santonin 


g Fresh From the Country <i 


IOWA 
Hardin County, (c) Iowa, May 1.—The 
weather is warming up. Oats slow in com- 








ing up. Rain needed for oats and new 
seeding Lots of plowing to be done yet 
Some thinking of planting this week 
Fruit spraying this week Not very many 
early potatoes planted Ground in fine 
shape Pig crop above normal—A. R 
Calkins. 


Hamilton County. (c) Iowa. May 5.— 
After a long dry spell. we had a fine rain 
May 2. which was very much needed for 


the oats and pastures All hands plowing 
for corn and disking Some have already 
started to plant Stock all doing well 
on pasture now Pigs not doing well in 
this vicinity Pig crop not as large as 
usual. Hog prices good. April was a very 


cool month and too dry for a good hay 
crop.—J. W. N 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, May 5.—Clear 
and dry: no rain now for nearly three 
weeks Corn planting is in full swing 
commenced here May 1. since which time 
it has warmed up nicely, but everything 


needs rain Planters are clicking every- 
where: some are done Fruit trees are 
just bursting into bloom—two weeks later 
than last spring Rough feed is getting 


searce. Mortality among pig litters 25 to 
30 per cent: too heavy corn feeding. I 


think, and not enough protein the last two 
months As a rule, when corn is cheap 
the pig crop. suffers Some mortality 
among colts and calves also But little 
grain going to market these days Eggs 


and cream go by auto, 20 and 30 cents 
Farmers have rushed farm operations the 
last three weeks; have now caught up 
with their farm work Hogs down some 
from three weeks ago: around $8.75 and 
$9. Corn and oats steady, former 44 and 
45. oats 25 to 28 cents Farm machinery 
and lumber are slow sale.—D. Rininger 


MISSOURI 

Bates County, (w) Mo.. April 20.—This 
season has been a very rainy one in this 
county, and spring work is very late A 
small acreage of oats is being sown, owing 
to the lateness of the season. Many spring 
pigs and calves have been lost under such 
unfavorable conditions. A heavy hail 
storm swept a greater part of the county, 
Sunday, April 10, and destroyed our pros- 


pect for a fruit crop. also damaged wheat 
and grass to some extent Jerry A. 
Burch. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., May 5.—We 
are having some better weather at present 


and less rainfall A few oats were sown 
late. Plowing for corn is the order of the 
day Fruit crop prospect is excellent 
Winter wheat looks fine. Pig crop is light 
Pastures are short, due to the cold spring 


There are several mule colts Eggs 19 
cents, cream 28 cents Earl J. Watkins 
Andrew County, (nw) Mo May 5.— 


Corn planting commenced in a few places 
Ve will all be planting next week. Ground 


in fair to good shape Oats are up and 
looking well \ little less corn will be 
planted than last year Wheat still 95 


per cent and doing finely. Fruit all right 
yet on uplands, but was frosted some on 
the lowlands and will be a short crop 
What few pigs are left are doing well on 
the grass; over half of the early pigs 
were lost. Hens 19 cents. eggs 18 to 20 
cents, fat hogs $9.50 to $10 Mill-feeds 
have dropped a little.—J. W. Griggs 
Randolph County, (n) Mo., May 5.— 
Oat sowing still in progress: about half 
a crop will be sown. Most ground work- 
ing meanly. Three inches of rain fell on 
Easter and washed things pretty badly 
Grass growing slowly Some chinch bugs 
in the wheat Pears and damsons nearly 
all killed; peaches and apples not hurt 
Hens 16 cents, eggs 20 cents, butter 25 
cents.—W. H. Bagby 





ILLINOIS 


Hancock County. (w) Ill., May 1.—Sea- 
son late and wet Farmers still sowing 
oats Some fields will be left for corn. No 
plowing for corn yet Wheat and rye do- 


) 
ing well, except on flat or bottom land 
Meadows getting a good start and it looks 


like a good hay crop Clover starting 
finely Pig crop short. many dying at far- 
rowing time A few mule colts No horse 

















“My Goodyear Kungtite Belt operates smoothly and power- 
fully, under all weather conditions. 
material that I had on the same pump jack was as useless 
as a piece of rope. This one is strong and close-gripping.’’ 
- ELMER THOMPSON, Farmer, Little Sauk, Minnesota 


A belt of another 





For every farm power duty, there 
is a Goodyear Klingtite Belt, 
designed, built and tested spe- 
cifically for farm service. 


You can leave it out there alone, 
without a man towatchor tend 
it, and be sure your Goodyear 
Klingtite Belt is holding stead- 
ily to the pulleys and deliver- 


. 2 , Your local dealer in hardwe 
ing full power every time the ; 


has Goodyear 
Klingtite Belts for sale. For 
further information about 
their economical and trouble- 
free performance in farm serv- 
ice, write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif. 


It goes right on working through 
s, spring rains, and 
summer heat. Atmospheric 
changes donotaffectit. Itkeeps 


a slipless grip on the pulleys. 





KLINGTITE BELTS 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


BUG“PROOF SISAL TWINE 


We also offer Standard and Manilla. 


MF.COOPER TWINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


colts to speak of 





























per pound shipment from Chicago. 








» drying up.—William 











BONNETTS BIG o ey 
Capsules 


smoothly.—Amos 


Ab rs Man 








in hopes to get 


If you will send us the names 
and mail addresses of 10 adule 
friends and $1.00 we will send 
=~ one of our famous packages of person- 

f couicncey, containing 100 envelopes and 
00 sheets note paper, neatly printed with 

ur name and address in latest — 
in blue ink. Fine $m Bond pe 


speak of—fields : 


wheat $1 to $1.15, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
248, WINONA, MINNESOTA. 





let us to tell you aa Samples 
free of best variet les; 








Corn and Millet on request 
also for our large Illustrated catalogue 
garden seeds. Lowa Seed Co., Des Moines, ta. 


Chandler’s Buttermilk 
HOG FEED 


te! nf or ced with precipitated phosphate. 
fortifies against disease. 
-shorte ns route to acale 28. 


Kills prairie dogs, ground hoga, 
groun i squirrels, — zoph- 





al stations approve = 
$1.50. 
your druggist or send direct. 





FT. DODGE CHEMICAL Co,, 


HIGH GRADE DIP 60¢ 


30 and 50 gal. drums. 


"Ohan@ier mining ‘ona Mace 
en Company, 


FORCED SALE *: 


acre; 81 51.000 cash, nalenes your te 
Address THE ALLEN COUNTY 
MENT COMPANY, 














Improvements, kod bear- 5, 10 or 15 gal. lots 7 
x > £4 8 f/xc 


Bauman Farm Su ay | a Clarence, lowa 

















} 


Please mention thie os paper hin writing, 
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— = : SSS Seas er 


of pre-war Dun’s index number was = = | Hog Receipts and Prices 


r 
137 per cent There is now in circu- 
as nuci 10 5 ) I p as before 

















Hog prices will probably continu: 
tle weak during May and early Jun¢ 
The following table gives data as t: 
: . coustranctetetiaisinisttatataanatniniasatnaeeis centage of ten-year average for ré« 
General Price Outlook ' . and prices as they have prevailed week 
The W eek Ss Markets week from May 6, 1921, to date: 
PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— See on ie sR int  a : om — 
theorv that in order CATTLE Corn, No. 2Y- 
‘ yr nal re- . : — Last week 
war | ’ Week before 
the Corn No. 3Y— 


“it 








Des Moines 


Chicago 
Omaha 
Kansas ¢ 





t 
t 





iptsa 
ark 


zast week 
Week before 
Corn No. 4Y 
Last week - ° . 
Week before 5S i ; 51% | May 
Oats, No. 2W May 
Med. and heavy wt beef Last week i. 2G, 261, May 20 
steers (1.100 Ibs. up.) Week before i: May 27 to 
hoice and prime ~ : Rarley June 2 to 
Last week Sasawadeeeeel © od 3 ( Last week ‘ June 9 to 1 
Veek before ) i Week before 29 June 16 to 2 
Good Rye June 23 to § 
Li week 5 35 ( Last week , July 1 to 
W ec before 8.0 ) 20 Week before 1% July 7 to 
Medium— _ " Wheat, No. 2 hard July 14 to 
Last week { Last week 455 33 2714 July 21 to 
; Week before ) 15 ) Week before 2 2 11. 4 July 28 to 
Common - on ‘ a August 4 
Last week 7.05| 7.33) 7.2¢ August 11 
Week before ....... 5 7.2 1.23 . — . August 18 
Light weight beef steers ‘ | August 26 
(1.100 Ibs. down) | 3 e ; w September 
September 
September 
September 2 
1 
7 
4 
1 
8 


Tel: 
j 


> 


\Receipts at 
| Chicago 
1c ‘*hicago 


i price 





} 





Omaha 
Chicago 
~3-3 





ID>-3 
SO oo DS 


Tt me I= mS 


t 
k 


DONO om be bet oD 


orr 1 my Choice and prime 
SHEEP—Lam! ré P Cen Last week . 
WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood Week before 
at 1 er t Bos s 118 : Medium and good 
1 | Last week 
=" ¥ ir norma k before ... 2 = 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 91 cer rommon 7 Bran 
vipat te 7 ; - 9 | week ee . 3 7 4 ? m8 5 2 75/28.0 October 2 
: 4 : a : 1 | ek before . ; 7 7.27) 7.10 Veek 5.75/22 2 November 
‘ er « : | ttle Short | November 
6 a $e ‘ fe Last weel 5 24.25/22.75/3 November 
1999 eat stocks or ms wer mae bene ‘ ; ; Week before. .|26.25 5 (23.7575 November 
m peer te eo - nt | ' ' pee ; 2 1 65 Hominy Feed December 
: ern stocl ‘ ‘ | ‘ Last week 26.75)... 4; December 
MILLFEEDS—Cottonsere s 1 er AS ‘ 5.6 ; 5 Week before 22.5 ; 5.0 December 


Octobe 
Octobe 
Octobe 
October 2 


Des Moin 
Chicago 


Oil Meal (0. p.) | December 
per cent ow! orts 102 Last week 53 ; 50.5 December 30 
oinen S00 « ‘ | a c ae ane 75) § ; Week before. .!£ ra. au ) ae ry . to “4 
~~ * ea" , r 53 5.43 Cottonseed (41) January 13 to 2¢ 
HAY “se a Pi sree - Canner and cutters cows per cent) | January 20 to 27 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 143 per it WOOO. oaeessacnesk BAG 5) 3.95 Last week 48.51 January 27 to Feb 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—Hecause of hip Neek before .........| 3.75 3.73 Week before. .|48.5 February 3 to 10 
freight rates, terminal marke wrices ¢ Feeder steers | | Tankage | } February 10 to 17 
| d we therefor ote loca Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) Last week i February 17 to 24 .... 
ices af ercentag of Last week . ; eat » 6.95) 7.13 Week before BE 62.00 February 24 to March 3 
Week before 7 j 7 Gluten March 3 to 10 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs Last week : 32.65 | March 10 to 17 
Last week betan 5.63! 6.95 Week before..| 32.65 | Mareh 17 to 24 
Week before . i | 6.63 - : March 24 to 31 ..... 
*Quotations at Des Moines ir lots; | March 31 to April 7.... 
Steers all other points, car lots eo . Bas: Pees 
ee ee 8.63! 6.75 ) _ | April 14 to 21 
Week efore : 3.6 75| 6.75 | April 21 to 28 ... i g 101 
LIBERTY BONDS = April 28 to May 4 .......] 99 


‘ 





Stockers 


kmen ar Cows if § ee 





time rate for their v “a cieae 4% ; ~ 4 j } For the ensuing week the ten-year 

ee a + Bs =<" a | erage has been 135,460 hogs at C! £0, 

for the labor ae HOGS 401,000 hogs at the eleven markets. and a 
| price of $11.86. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 162,552 at Chicago and 
481,200 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 80 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $9.49 as the answer. 


eel! the ory of grain | - 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS~— Rutt = “9 Ss. up) . 


wes 98'10.295/10 
are 119 per cent, cot- Week be fore Pe Fe 10.30/10 
: a — seed ar Medium (200-250 Ibs.) — -_ 
ti I us l 3 Toledo is 154 per Last week .......... 10'10.48110 U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second 
cent Week before .........] 9.90/10.45/10.2: Last week . - -|$100.00/$99.48 
PROVISIONS—Lard is 106 per cent of pre- Licht (150-200 Ibs.) Week before | 99.72 
war normal, rib sides are 120 per cent, Last week eae 18!10.58!10. 23 J. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | CORN FEEDS 


eeuitinad ane $e 6 we ent and Week befor 9.93/10.53/10 Last week Wes 106.00) 99.80 ' ’ = 
. ; og 21 ~ canis P hes Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | Week before 99.92 Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $37.2 
£ ykec ) Is «<4 ) “ “¢ > ackers 4 ad L 0 vo Ms ' . | _ . © ‘ : ~ 
— 2 aggie ; 14 Bg ne biel Last week ts ah 9.75!10.50110 S. Liberty Ss and corn oil cake meal $38.25 in ton lots 
continue to make money on th cquegeel | Week before 75!10.32| 9.95 Last week > 100.00) 99.84 | 
grades of pork products and lose money Sn th h av y acking i vi rut Week before | | 99.92 | hot oa 
Smoo ena yack ‘4 ada 99.6 | 
on the lower grades cows CG be. vod 1.8. Victory 4%’s— MEAT EXPORTS 
FUTURES—July corn is 91 per cent of ‘ ve — E . ‘ 9.03/ 9.63! 9.25 Last week aa 100.00!100.56 Fair increases in the various items of 
pre-war — rp 1 canenes — . 87 Week before 9.3 88 Week before ... +++--1100.66 | animal products exported from the United 
yer cent: July oats ar 82 per cen sep- z , ack ry sows (200 s . ng ia ties Hinett 2 a elit wal aad ae th 
; a : > Bars #. a = ; a A. Suly : oe = ng sows Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4%4’s | States in March are shown in the m<¢ nthly 
: pleat othe 4 ees Ae dene 106 - at cme ‘ mature Nov. 15, 1942. but are callable Nov. | report of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
is 109 per cent hee pte aie ” rice —_ : Wee ale 9123 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; | mestic Commerce. In the total value. $14,- 
per cent; July lard is 109 per cent, Sep- Pigs (120 he devs fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, but are | 726,291, there was a gain of only $1.12 794 
tember lard is 107 per cent; July sides Last week | f callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%'s ma- | over the total for February. Exports for 
are e 108 iauit: Reitind -<...2.. 9 7h ture ; May 20, 1923, but are callable June | warch, 1921, were valued at $18,129,974. 
per cent. On the basis of September —_ Stock pigs 15, 1922 m siatihaliaaaite Covering the nine months since July 1, 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September Last week 9.75 FOREIGN 1921, the statement shows a valuation of 
w Mas i — ohn : yn _ —_ -y ya ___ Week _ before 9.75 SS == | $128.746.544, as compared with $189.926,940 
tember rib sides they wi R6 a i 
Actual hog prices in September prob- 6 
ably will be higher than this because of Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
the good domestic demand for cured hog | medium to prime— 
ments Last week 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight ra m | Week _ befor aA ee Tae 
corn and oats from Towa to Chic Lambs (85 Ibs. up), medi- 4s LIVE STOCK VALUES DECLINE 
49 per cent of pre-war normal, and on | um <o =~ iia at 9 20113. 4f British sterling ex- | A concrete instance of the losses 
ttle and hogs 153 per cent. The a - | all 4 1 change fered by farmers during 1921 is 
' . | : $1,590 . . OE —aS ; 7 ‘ ‘ a 
ilroad workman gets D ti year, | Lambs nils and ) 10! Week hafore = . by recent Department of Agricult 
as compared with $800 in 1914, or 199 per | e 7 -/16.5 } French franc ies ures on animals raised on farms 
cent of pre-war normal : _ Week fore .. 11 - Last week ... : , ing to estimates by the department 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Piz-i on is Yearling wethers, 7 | } Week before .... 26 value of animals raised on farms 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE ARGENTINE WOOL SITUATION 
PRICES Wool trading is now reported 
its height in Argentina, and for 
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ties. The arrivals in central market 
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